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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


ORD GREY made a speech of great international 
cians at a luncheon given by the Liberal 

Council on Monday. 
French Naval Agreement and its Consequences,’’ he 
stated with the utmost clarity the attitude of nearly 
every responsible person in the country, irrespective 
of party, who has any knowledge of international 


Speaking on ‘* The Anglo- 


affairs. What had been done between the British and 
French Governments in Paris, he said, was very 
peculiar, and it had had the most tremendously unfor- 
tunate consequences. We had to ask ourselves this 
question: ‘* Is it a wrong new departure in policy, or 
is it an isolated blunder not related to policy? ”’ If it 
was the former we were bound not only to expose and 
oppose it, but to go on fighting against it until we had 
succeeded in getting it reversed. In other words, if it 
was a wrong departure of policy it became an acute 
party question in this country. But it was very unde- 
sirable that foreign affairs should become acute sources 
of division in Britain, and he was anxious, therefore, 
to treat this as an isolated blunder. 


a * * 


If the Government were to pull the country behind 
them again as regards foreign policy, continued Lord 
Grey, they must recognize that a great blunder has 
been made, and they must take the steps that are 
necessary to repair, so far as possible, the mischief 
which the blunder has done. The Government must 
make it quite clear that we do not take the United 
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States into calculation in our naval building. We 
wanted to be sure that they had instructed the 
Admiralty that in drawing up their programme of naval 
building they are not to take the fleet of the United 
States into account. The first thing the British and 
French Governments should say was that the agree- 
ment was at an end. If the agreement was to be 
declared at an end, that must mean that its military 
part as well as its naval part was brought to an end. 


‘‘If the Government will do that,” 
in conclusion, ‘‘if that is the line they are going to 
take, well, then, let us forget—endeavour to get the 
world to forget—as soon as possible the mistake that 
has been made; and let us give them all support in 
overcoming the consequences.... But it is really 
necessary, after what has passed, that the Government 
should put us in a position to say, ‘A false start was 
made, but a fresh start is being made, and that fresh 
start is on lines on which we can turn to the whole 
country for support.’ ” 


said Lord Grey, 


* * 


One immediate result of Lord Grey’s speech was a 
leading article in the Times, declaring that 


‘‘it will certainly be to the general advantage if the 
Government do, by yet another clear pronouncement, 
put an end to the posthumous discussion of this unfor- 
tunate agreement which, by a peculiar combination of 
circumstances was stifled at its birth. ... The com- 
promise could, in fact, have had no meaning except as 
a stage in the pursuit of a wider agreement. Once, 
through misunderstanding or any inherent defect, it 
has failed to achieve its purpose, once it has been 
rejected by other Powers as a basis of discussion, it 
has failed altogether. It has no meaning, no vitality. 
It has lapsed: it is dead.” 


This is emphatic and categorical so far as it goes, but 
we should have liked to see in the Trims a specific 
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reference to the military side of the Pact. The same 
omission is noticeable in Lord Salisbury’s statement in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday :— 


‘* Undoubtedly,’’ he said, ‘*‘ the naval arrangement 
is at an end. We were confronted by a response to 
our effort which was not at all encouraging. I very 
much regret it.” 


It looks very much as though the words ** naval 
arrangement *’ were deliberately chosen by Lord Salis- 
bury, and there is every reason to suspect that part 
of the Government’s blunder was to concede the ques- 
tion of reservists to France in return for a concession 
which was far worse than useless. Lord Cushendun 
claimed, indeed, on Wednesday, that the Government 
were free to ** alter their attitude *’ on this question, 
but he added that he could not encourage us to think 
that they were likely to do so. Perhaps when Mr. 
Baldwin deals with the matter in the House of 
Commons he will be more explicit. He refused to 
answer Mr. MacDonald’s questions on Tuesday, in 
circumstances which are described on another page. 


* * * 


The announcement in the King’s Speech that a 
measure is to be introduced to extend the borrowing 
powers of the Unemployment Insurance Fund is inter- 
esting in several ways. With unemployment at its 
present high level (the total Live Register figure is now 
1,370,000), the expenditure of the Fund greatly exceeds 
its income, the debt is piling up month by month, and 
has now reached a figure (over £27 millions) which is 
uncomfortably near the statutory limit of £30 millions. 
An extension of borrowing powers is therefore clearly 
necessary. If precedent and strict principle were to be 
followed, it would be natural to accompany this exten- 
sion with some increase in the contributions to the 
Fund. For, after all, the point of laying down a statu- 
tory limit was to ensure that, should the limit be 
reached, it would become necessary to take some step 
to make ends meet. In existing circumstances, how- 
ever, it is most unlikely that the Government will raise 
the contributions of any of the parties to the Fund. An 
increase in the contributions of the employers and em- 
ployed would be an outrage, in view of the fact that 
the heavy unemployment is increasingly a matter of a 
large surplus of labour attached to certain industries; 
and it is an outrage which, on the eve of a General 
Election, no Government would be likely to commit. 
An increase in the State contribution (which represents 
the proper course) would be exceedingly disagreeable to 
Mr. Churchill, who, having mortgaged the prospective 
surpluses of the next several years to the derating 
scheme, is already awkwardly placed for his next 
Budget. 


” * ca 


None the less, it is important to recognize that the 
growing debt of the Unemployment Fund represents 
one of many considerable subtractions which it is neces- 
sary to make from Mr. Churchill’s nominal Sinking 
Fund provision. And since there are no solid grounds 
for assuming that unemployment will fall in the near 
future to a level at which the income of the Fund will 
defray the expenditure, the position is fundamentally 
unsound. The projected Bill is an ironical sequel to the 
Report of the Blanesburgh Committee, which proposed 
only last year to reduce the contributions to the Fund 
on the ground that unemployment ‘** over a_ trade 
cycle ’’ ought not to average more than 6 per cent. 
This part of the Blanesburgh Report was not adopted ; 
but another part was embodied in what was supposed 
to be a permanent Unemployment Insurance Act; and 
it is already clear that amending legislation will be 
necessary. The ‘‘ thirty contributions ”’ rule, which is 


ne 
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due to take effect next summer, would deprive the sur- 
plus miners of unemployment benefit. |The Govern- 
ment’s defence of this provision was that they hoped 
that by next summer there would be no more surplus 
miners; and, if there were, well, it would always be 
possible to legislate again. Clearly, therefore, it will 
be necessary to legislate again, and the Government are 
credited with the intention of doing so this session, 
though there is no allusion to it in the King’s Speech. 
This is the sort of thing that makes it so difficult to find 


time for the Factories Bill. 


* * * 


By an overwhelming majority Mr. Herbert Hoover 
has been elected as the next President of the United 
States. Mr. Hoover’s success is no surprise—the 
betting, just before going to the polls, was five to one 
in his favour—but the size of his majority exceeds all 
but the most sanguine anticipations. The count is not 
yet complete, but at the time of going to press, 
Mr. Hoover was assured of 444 votes in the 
electoral college; Governor Smith of only 87. 
The popular vote showed 15,514,589 votes cast for 
the Republican, and 11,215,012 for the Democratic 
candidate. The North has voted solidly Republican ; 
Governor Smith’s assault on the Middle West has been 
beaten off, and, most significant and surprising of all, 
the ** solid South,’’ which formed the Democratic pivot 
of manoeuvre, has been shaken by the Hoover landslide. 

t is too early to evaluate the comparative strength of 
the various factors—Protestantism, Prohibitionism, 
Protectionism, and the sheer efficiency of the Republi- 
can machine—that have been responsible for Mr. 
Hoover’s sweeping victory. On its significance to the 
outside world we comment elsewhere. One thing is 
certain, his position in Congress will be far stronger 
than that of President Coolidge; he will have a 
dominating majority in both Houses. 

x * * 

The Poincaré Government has fallen, though not 
as a result of a parliamentary vote. The Socialist- 
Radical congress at Angers is responsible for the crisis. 
For several days, M. Caillaux and his adherents had 
been endeavouring to persuade the congress to pass 
resolutions which would have compelled the Socialist- 
Radical Ministers in the Cabinet to resign. They were 
not successful until the congress was about to disperse. 
Then, at last, a very much depleted meeting passed 
resolutions condemning those articles in the draft 
budget which deal with Church property and naval and 
military estimates. The Socialist-Radical members of 
the Cabinet—MM. Herriot, Sarraut, and Queuille—at 
once obeyed the orders of the attenuated party con- 
gress, and resigned. M. Poincaré made no attempt to 
reconstitute his Ministry, but handed in his own resig- 
nation. For the moment it is not clear if M. Poincaré 
will resume office, or whether M. Caillaux and his 
friends will themselves attempt to form a Government, 
or whether some other form of compromise will be 
adopted. 


* * * 


Even if the Socialist-Radicals emerge from the con- 
fusion in a stronger position than before, it would be 
premature to assume that the issues raised by the con- 
gress will become definite issues of policy later on. If 
the Cartel gets control, the clauses in the budget 
whereby the Church receives back some of her con- 
fiseated property will be dropped. That would be 
inevitable as a party gesture, similar to that which 
appointed Sarrail to high office when the Cartellists last 
came in. The formation of a Cartellist Government 


might also conceivably bring French and British views 
on reparations and the Rhineland closer together; but 
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that is far from certain, for a Cartel Government would 
be of many political colours. The Herriot Cabinet was, 
however, easier to deal with than its predecessors or 
successors, and this was as much due to the views of 
M. Herriot’s party as to his own placatory character. 
From this point of view, the most favourable solution 
of the crisis would probably be the formation of a Left 
Centre Government, with M. Briand still at the Quai 
d’Orsay. But we should not be at all surprised to see 
M. Poincaré back again in a few days. 
* * * 


For the first time in fifty years a Roumanian Liberal 
Government has resigned in circumstances not of its 
own choosing. As a result of steady pressure by the 
National Peasants, the Council of Regency had obtained 
M. Bratianu’s promise to resign so soon as the re- 
organization loan was concluded. The negotiations for 
the loan having reached a point where its success could 
be regarded as certain, the Regency requested him to 
conclude all formalities by November 24th, pass the 
Stabilization Bill, and hand in his resignation, so that 
the National Peasants could withdraw their threat to 
boycott the tenth anniversary of the union of greater 
Roumania on December Ist. M. Bratianu asked for a 
longer period on the ground that he must complete the 
stabilization of the currency, and demanded, in effect, 
an indefinite mandate. The Regents refused, and he 
resigned. 

* * * 

A serious crisis has arisen in South African politics. 
Mr. Madeley, Minister of Post and Telegraphs, and a 
nominee of the Labour National Council, consented, in 
defiance of General Hertzog, to receive a deputation 
from the native trade union which the Government 
refuses to recognize. General Hertzog thereupon asked 
for his resignation, but Mr. Madeley refused to resign 
unless so instructed by the Council. He is thus brought 
into violent conflict not only with the Nationalists, but 
with Colonel Creswell’s section of the Labour Party, 
who are at open war with the National Council. Mr. 
Tielman Roos says that the Government will take up 
the challenge on the issue of non-recognition of the 
I.C.C. (the native union) and the necessity of forging 
a more powerful weapon ** to save South Africa from 
the native menace.’’ There seems to be a danger that 
General Hertzog may follow the same line and go to 
the country at the next election on the native issue, 
including an assault on the Cape Native Franchise. 

* * * 


The effects of the Australian Transport Workers 
Act bid fair to fulfil our worst anticipations. The volun- 
teer labourers, to whom the Act gives the right of con- 
tinuous employment at the wharves, are being given a 
preference over unionists, and are being subjected, in 
consequence, to daily attacks and intimidation. In 
places where they are strong enough they are apparently 
attempting reprisals. The disorder is far uglier than 
it was during the strike itself, and the police have 
been compelled to use firearms. Italian workers have 
been the victims of a bomb outrage, and the Italian 
community has been so seriously menaced in the name 
of a White Australia, that the Italian Consul-General 
has sent a written protest to the Government. The 
fruits of Mr. Bruce’s campaign for law and order seem 
likely to be exceptionally bitter. 

* * * 


Although modern Japan displays an extraordinary 
enthusiasm for progress on Western lines, public 
opinion is practically unanimous that certain ancient 
ceremonies shall be scrupulously observed. The en- 
thronement rites, which have just begun, are the most 
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sacrosanct of all these untouchable institutions. Even 
those Japanese who regard European clothes, houses, 
and methods of transport as symbols of progress, would 
be deeply shocked if they heard a whisper that these 
ancient rites were to be modified. The rites them- 
selves are of immemorial antiquity, and were almost 
untouched by the introduction of Chinese habits of life 
and government in the ninth century. The most impor- 
tant ceremonies are direct derivatives of ancestor 
worship ; but to these have been added a large number 
of animistic rites. The long ceremonial, performed 
with Japanese regard for form and dignity, is most 
impressive, and, as yet, Japan sees nothing incongruous 
between their retention and the tendency to Westernize 
the divine monarchy. The Princes may appear: in 
public, and exchange their ceremonial Kamishimo for 
morning clothes or tennis kit; but they remain divine. 
The gods may wear plus fours, but they must still be 
worshipped. 
* * * 

A great deal is being said and written about the 
plight of the Durham miners, and with ample justifica- 
tion. But it is not only the miners who are suffering 
in the county of Durham; the position in the shipyard 
towns is quite as serious as in the colliery areas. Naval 
shipbuilding, which used to be the staple of some of 
these towns, is much reduced in volume, happily for the 
world but with unpleasant immediate consequences to 
those who used io live by it. Commercial shipbuilding 
remains obstinately depressed. In Jarrow, a town of 
85,000 inhabitants, there are over 4,300 persons on the 
unemployed register, quite a third of all who should 
be earning a livelihood. The rather smaller neighbour- 
ing town of Hebburn is fortunate in having a wider 
range of industries, but it has 2,400 persons out of work. 
Jarrow is as much a stricken area as any part of the 
coalfields; in only one year since 1921 has the average 
number of unemployed persons been less than 4,000. 
The troubles of Jarrow and of Hebburn, and of several 
other Durham towns, have been much augmented by 
the fact that in the busy days of the past there were 
great influxes of Irish labourers, who have bred rapidly, 
and whose birth-rate to-day is much above that of the 
rest of the community. 

* * * 


The death of Sir Hugh Anderson, Master of Caius 
College, is a very great loss to the University of Cam- 
bridge. No one has played so infiuential and so wise 
a part as he in moulding the evolution of post-war 
Cambridge—in spite of his gentle and retiring ways. 
It is, indeed, hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
institutions of the University and the lines of its expan- 
sion have been what he wished and intended that they 
should be. Sir Hugh Anderson was a member both of 
the Royal Commission and of the Statutory Commis- 
sion on the University as well as of the Council and the 
Financial Board. He was not only the main construc- 
tive influence on the Commission but it was his hard 
work and minutely detailed knowledge of the Univer- 
sity which ensured that the intentions of the Commis- 
sioners should be capable of being carried out in 
practice. It was a lucky thing for the University that 
its future constitution was in the hands of one so wise 
and trusted and disinterested. He was also largely 
instrumental, through his power of commanding con- 
fidence outside the University, in obtaining financial 
aid and benefactions on a large scale, including the 
recent princely gift from the Rockefeller Trustees. The 
Master of Caius was a type of man whose value is likely 
to be underestimated by the world at large. But all 
Cambridge is lamenting one of the most faithful and 
beloved of her leaders. 
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THE CHURCHILL- 
CHAMBERLAIN CONCOCTION 


ELDOM has the last session of a Parliament opened 
S vic: such a discouraging outlook for the Govern- 

ment’s supporters. In the forefront is the blunder 
of the naval-military deal with France. The Govern- 
ment has still to explain not only how it came to 
commit that blunder—but how it proposes to repair it. 
The questions put by Mr. MacDonald on Tuesday are 
only a sample of the questions which must be pressed 
until clear answers are returned. At home, the upward 
drift of the unemployment figures (over a quarter of a 
million higher than this time last year) supplies a for- 
midable commentary on the Government’s domestic 
record; and attention will be directed to the Govern- 
ment’s mishandling of this matter not only by Votes 
of Censure, but by a Bill to increase the borrowing 
powers of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. But 
after we have reckoned with this first-rate blunder in 
foreign policy and this palpable failure to deal with un- 
employment, there remains an even more potent cause 
of Ministerial low spirits. The session is to be mainly 
devoted to carrying through the scheme for rating 
relief and local government reform. 

The enthusiast for this extremely complicated 
scheme has yet to be discovered. In the Conservative 
Party itself, the absence of enthusiasm is notorious. It 
is a matter of complaint on the part of the Ministers 
concerned that their supporters are so little interested 
in the scheme that they will not even take the trouble to 
understand it themselves, much less expound it to their 
constituents. The Times this week, in a leading article, 
gives sympathetic expression to this complaint. The 
scheme, the T1mEs points out, will take a lot of explain- 
ing to the electorate, and ** there are alarming rumours 
that only a handful of the prospective teachers could 
pass even an elementary examination in their subject, 
and certainly very few have given any proof of their 
ability to do so.”* The Times recommends accordingly 
a process of intensive education for Conservative M.P.s. 
But is not this a somewhat dangerous prescription? 
Those who know most about the Government’s pro- 
posals are those who like them least. We suggest that 
the instinctive feeling of the Conservative back-bencher 
is perfectly sound, that the less he talks about rating- 
relief and poor-law reform, the better are his chances at 
the next election. And, similarly, we suggest to Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain that the less his supporters know 
about the scheme, the better are his chances of getting 
it through the House of Commons. 

The unpopularity of the scheme follows, almost as 
a matter of course, from the circumstances of its birth. 
It represents a combination of the electoral inspirations 
of Mr. Winston Churchill with the austere departmental 
ambitions of Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain cherishes a laudable desire to leave a name 
as a local government reformer. He has known very 
well from the first that in proposing to reconstruct the 
system of local government, to take away powers from 
some authorities and to hand them over to other 
authorities, to replace percentage grants by block 
grants, he was undertaking a formidable and thankless 
task. He has known that his scheme must encounter 
an immense amount of opposition, and that, good or 
bad, it was likely to lose more votes than it would 
gain. He has known all this, and he has been prepared 
to face it. He has set his heart on reforming local 
government. That, as he assured a recent disgruntled 
deputation from the municipalities, is what he is * in 
politics for.” 
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But it is not what his colleagues and his supporters 
are ** in politics for.”” Mr. Chamberlain’s ambition is 
not theirs; to most of them it is unintelligible and 
almost morbid, and they are not in the least disposed to 
incur a severe electoral loss for the sake of gratifying 
it. Accordingly, when Mr. Chamberlain first put for- 
ward his proposals two years ago, and their general 
unpopularity became manifest at once, Mr. Chamber- 
lain was forced to retreat, to make this concession and 
that concession, and finally his whole scheme was 
shelved. And on the shelf it would have stayed, for 
all that Mr. Chamberlain was seriously disgruntled, had 
it not been for Mr. Churchill’s inspiration. 

Mr. Churchill, too, was restless and unhappy. Cir- 
cumstances had forced him to assume the highly un- 
congenial role of the stern and steely economizer. 
Week after week, he had had to bend himself to the 
dreary task of screwing down the national expenditure. 
He had neither taste nor capacity for the job; and he 
had had enough of it. His whole nature cried out for 
a more adventurous policy—for something that would 
give his versatile talents fuller scope. In this mood, 
Mr. Churchill observed hopefully the growing tendency 
to insist that high local rates are more oppressive to 
industry than high national taxes. The Liberal 
** Yellow Book ’’ appeared, with its elaboration of this 
theme, and its comprehensive proposals for relief. Then 
Mr. Churchill had his inspiration. Rating relief! There 
was an idea of immense electoral value. The Govern- 
ment must not leave it to the Liberals. They must 
seize hold of it themselves, and exploit it in the most 
telling way. The derating of industry! That was the 
form to give it. Let the Government policy be a bold 
scheme for derating productive industry. From Mr. 
Churchill’s standpoint the idea seemed to have every 
conceivable attraction. It would give him a congenial 
task. It would divert attention from the failure of his 
efforts to reduce the national expenditure. It would 
help to stymie the Safeguarders, who were becoming 
troublesome. It would steal the Liberal thunder, and 
embarrass Liberal criticism. And, above all, it would 
be immensely popular, so popular that it might be 
possible to gratify Mr. Chamberlain’s ambition after all, 
and earry through his proposals as an integral part of 
the derating scheme. 

This, at any rate, was clearly the calculation which 
secured the Cabinet’s assent. Mr. Churchill was to 
supply the jam which would make Mr. Chamberlain’s 
powder palatable. We are inclined to think that the 
results would have been more satisfactory if the rdle 
could have been reversed—if Mr. Chamberlain had been 
supplying the electoral jam and Mr. Churchill the 
salutary powder. On the one hand, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s political judgment is probably less unsound than 
Mr. Churchill’s, especially when Mr. Churchill is swayed 
by powerful extraneous impulses such as we have indi- 
cated. On the other hand, for a genuinely constructive 
handling of an immensely complicated problem, Mr. 
Churchill’s talents are far more distinguished than those 
oi Mr. Chamberlain. He might at least have brought 
to bear a more elastic mind. 

For Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of local government 
reform is really a very bad one. It is not true that the 
criticisms which have been pouring in from the various 
associations of local authorities represent merely the 
inevitable opposition of vested interests to reform. On 
the contrary, it is precisely the most enlightened and 
progressive of those concerned with local administration 
who are most perturbed as to the effects of Mr. 
Chamberiain’s reforms. 

Take, for instance, the proposal that the functions 
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of the Boards of Guardians in England and Wales 
should be handed over to the County Councils. This 
means that, in every town which is below the status of 
a County Borough, the work of poor relief is to be 
transferred, not to the Borough Council, but to the 
Council of the Administrative County in which it lies. 
In Cambridge, for example, the duty of relieving the 
Cambridge poor, hitherto efficiently discharged by the 
Cambridge Guardians, is to be entrusted not to the 
Cambridge Borough Council, but to a sub-committee of 
a County Council, in which agricultural interests and 
experience are predominant. No one can maintain that 
this will be an administrative improvement; there is 
nothing to be said for it, and everything to be said 
against it. Even precedent is against it. When the 
School Boards were abolished the Borough Council be- 
came the Education authority in every town with over 
10,000 inhabitants. Why does Mr. Chamberlain not 
apply this sensible precedent to the poor law? Well, 
for two reasons. He wants to check the abuse of lavish 
poor relief in Labour areas; and Labour majorities are 
less common and less *‘ red ’’ in counties than in 
boroughs and urban districts. He is also anxious (with 
the distressed areas in his mind) to spread the financial 
burden evenly throughout the country. To these 
objectives all considerations of the best administrative 
area are sacrificed. 

This shows very clearly, we may observe in passing, 
the superiority of the Liberal method of approaching 
the rating problem. Start by taking the relief of the 
able-bodied off the poor law altogether. Treat it as 
what it is—the relief of unemployment, transfer it to 
the State; make it a national charge; and administer 
it through the Employment Exchanges under a scheme 
which would at the same time relieve the Insurance 
Fund of the cost of quasi-permanent unemployment. 
If this were done, both the political and the financial 
reasons which lead Mr. Chamberlain to insist on the 
county area for the poor law would lose all their force. 

Apart altogether from the position of the non- 
county boroughs, it is difficult to see how the County 
Councils can be expected to discharge their new duties 
efficiently. Their present duties already place a strain 
on their resources of personnel; for, unlike Parliament, 
local authorities have to conduct the actual business of 
administration through committees on which their own 
members must always be in a majority. Strong as may 
be the general case against a multiplicity of ad hoc 
elected bodies, it is doubtful whether the concentration 
of functions in a single authority has not been carried 
as far as is wise, until an entirely new administrative 
technique has been evolved. 

This is only one of the many features of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s plan which is open to grave objection. Their 
most nakedly reactionary feature is the proposal to 
abolish percentage grants for the health services, which 
must seriously restrict the development of maternity and 
infant welfare centres, of tuberculosis work, and the 
like. This, indeed, may fairly be said to be the object 
of the change, since Mr. Chamberlain’s main argument 
for it is that the present system encourages ** extrava- 
gance.”’ 

Thus Mr. Chamberlain’s powder is not really salu- 
tary. And it is not made more palatable by Mr. 
Churchill’s jam. On the contrary, the anomalous dis- 
criminations of the derating scheme and the arbitrary 
results of the formula of compensation serve to increase 
the general irritation and bewilderment. We offer our 
sincere sympathy to the Conservative back-benchers to 
whom the Churchill-Chamberlain concoction is offered 
as their main sustenance for the approaching General 
Election. 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


OR many months, those who are well informed on 
FB american politics have been telling us that the result of 

the Presidential election was a foregone conclusion. All 
the calculations showed that Mr. Hoover was certain to be 
elected. But there was nevertheless one incalculable factor 
which made the contest interesting. No one felt confident 
that he had made sufficient allowance for the possible effect 
of ** Al *? Smith’s personality. No other Democratic can- 
didate would have stood a chance. Everybody was agreed 
about that. And if *‘ Al ’? Smith had been a Protestant. . . 

Probably, in the end, it was the religious issue that 
was mainly responsible for the magnitude of Mr. Hoover’s 
victory. Mr. Smith’s personality did all that could have 
been expected. He was the popular candidate, and he 
made tremendous strides in popularity during the cam- 
paign. But all the while he was dcgged by his Roman 
Catholicism. There are many Roman Catholics in America, 
but there are a stil] greater number of stalwart Protestants 
who have a deep, traditional, and ineradicable distrust of 
the Pope and all who owe him allegiance; and there are 
many more who combine a general religious tolerance with 
an intense dislike of the tendency of the Roman Catholic 
Church to participate in secular affairs. 

What manner of man is the new President? In his 
early days of office in Washington, Mr. Hoover’s personality 
was stamped upon the receptive American mind by those 
who sought, but failed, to ridicule him as “* the weary 
Titan.’? The phrase may have been forgotten, but the 
impression remained of a man above human stature in 
his capacity for exhaustive effort and majestic recuperation. 
There was a hint of aloofness in it, too, which the years 
emphasized as a frame to set off the kindliness of the man 
to every new acquaintance. It is this kindliness which has 
won him something more than popularity among all who 
have come in working contact with him, and which will 
assure his advantage in his Presidential relations with the 
Press. Those daily conferences with journalists which made 
Roosevelt a familiar figure and Wilson a recluse to the 
newspaper public, will be of particular importance to a 
President holding office, as Hoover will hold it, with so 
many unreconciled elements in his own party. Here he 
may be expected to find a safety valve for any inconvenient 
pressure of the machine. A President’s relations with Con- 
gress are intricate, and how he will succeed in cultivating 
them while maintaining his large measure of independence 
of party management will remain to be seen. 

Mr. Hoover brings a new character to international 
affairs. He is acclaimed at home as the direct presidential 
heir of Roosevelt, the forerunner of American Imperialism, 
and as the first Imperialist President of the United States. 
But Mr. Hoover is certainly not an Imperialist in the old 
sense, even in the Rooseveltian sense, of political glory. He 
knows the world as an arena not so much of polhtical as of 
economic forces. It is undoubtedly his ambition to pro- 
mote the welfare and even the world supremacy of American 
trade. Whether this will lead him to pursue policies which 
will accentuate Anglo-American friction is, from the British 
standpoint, the most interesting question which his election 
raises. 

Of one thing we may be confident. His policy in world 
affairs will be clear, consistent, and determined. This. 
makes it the more important that British policy should not 
be open to legitimate criticism from the United States. 
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PARLIAMENT: ACT V., Sc. 1 
TUESDAY. 


HOSE of us who are outside the House often wonder 
at the fascination which it exercises over those who 


lt is partly due, i suspect, 
glorious uncertainty of Parliamentary life. Members 
where they are, and they never know where 


are, or have been, inside. 
to tine 


seldom know 


they will be in an hour’s time. This afternoon, fer instance, 
they assembled in the fullest expectation of being more or 
less profitably occupied until eleven or twelve o’clock. 
Those whose homes are situated at a discreet distance from 
Westminster, had arranged to spend the night in town; 
al] had presumably taken an affectionate farewell of their 
families and begged them not to wait up for them. By 
six o’clock, on the first night of a new session, however, 
these busy legislators were unexpectedly set free. It was 
as though the King, on coming to open Parliament, had 
asked the Prime Minister to give the boys a half-holiday. 


Before the most somnolent Members had settled comfort- 
ably to sleep, the House rose, and those who were quite 
sure of their reception were able to go home, while the 
s trooped off to the various clubs and other haunts of 


unemployed Members of Parliament. 


other 


At first, everything went according to plan. After the 
ceremony of the Opening of Parliament, the House 


When it had reassembled at that 
hour, and Labour Members had given a joyful welcome 
to their new recruits, Captain Wedgwood Benn and Mr. 
Bellamy, the Address to the Throne was moved by Major 
A. J. Edmondson and seconded by Alderman Jephcott. 
The Proposer wore the gorgeous uniform of an officer in the 
H.A.C., and pleased the House by remarking that ** like the 
chameleon ”’ he had adopted “* protective colouration ”’ in 
the hope that those who would charge him with precocity 
or inefficiency would have difficulty in discovering the 
object of their criticism. The Seconder, on the other hand, 
wore civilian dress, and took an obvious pride in the fact 
that he is exactly like a Labour Member except in opinions. 
When these two gentlemen had efficiently performed their 
duties, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald rose. 

Mr. MacDonald is a first-rate Parliamentarian. Those 
who have only heard him on a platform, and read his 
speeches in the House, have no idea how effective he can 
be in debate. Much of the obscurity which fogs the reader 
of his observations can be penetrated by the hearer of the 
spoken word. To-night, for instance, he remarked of the 
Anglo-French Pact, that it was *‘ an agreement not to 
disarm but not to disarm.”’ If I had read that in Hansard 
instead of hearing it said, I should have called it a charac- 
teristic obscurity; but I heard Mr. MacDonald say ‘* an 
and the 


adjourned until 3 p.m. 


agreement, not to disarm, but not to disarm,’’ 
meaning was clear as noonday. 

Well, he made an excellent speech (though his state- 
ments were not all accurate), mainly on foreign policy, and 
I thought that Mr. Baldwin looked uncomfortable under 
his searching questions. After all, it is extremely unlikely 
that Mr. Baldwin is pleased with the way in which the 
negotiations with France and America have been handled. 
If we give him credit (as I do) for sincerity in his Albert 
Hall speech, he must be disgusted with the whole business, 
and as he has not, apparently, the force of character to 
impose his view on his colleagues, he may find it extremely 
difficult to defend their proceedings. What, I wonder, was 
he whispering to Mr. Churchill] during Mr. MacDonald’s 
speech? Did he repeat Peel’s famous remark, ‘‘ Answer 
this if you can, I can’t ’”? Or did he, as is far more likely, 
Ve really must make up our minds what line we 
are to take about this *’? Anyway, Mr. MacDonald made, 
as I have said, a very effective attack. It was a queer 


sour 7 
say, °° 
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King’s Speech, he said. The Prime Minister, or whoever 
was responsible for it, had given a very different meaning 
to words than that which usually attaches to them. When 
the Government had done their best to destroy the meaning 
of the Kellogg Pact, they said that they had accepted it 
in the form proposed by the United States. When they 
were doing their best to confine and cramp the League of 
Nations, they said they were co-operating in al] its current 
activities. When they were putting every obstacle in the 
way of the Preparatory Commission, they said that they 
were assisting the League to formulate plans for a general 
reduction of armaments. Then followed a long quotation 
from Dr. Morrison, the American inventor of the Outlawry 
of War idea, to the effect that the British reservations to 
the Kellogg Pact had destroyed its value—a quotation 
which failed to impress the House because most of the 
Members were obviously wondering who Dr. Morrison was. 
Then Mr. MacDonald turned to the Anglo-French Pact, 
and on that theme he was devastating. Of course, he had 
magnificent material, and he handled it skilfully. His 
analysis ended with these questions to Mr. Baldwin :— 

‘* What did M. Briand’s reference to ‘ concerting a 
common policy * mean? 

** Were we bound to support the French proposal to 
exclude reservisis from any calculation of military 
strength? 

‘* What was the position of the agreement? 
still alive, or had it been dropped completely? 

‘* Had any reply been sent to the American Note, or 
were conversations proceeding with a view to a reply? 

‘* Had there been any further communications with 
France on the subject of the agreement? ”’ 


Was it 


As these inquiries were fired at the Prime Minister at 
short range across the table, the temperature of the House 
perceptibly rose. Mr. Baldwin would have something to 
answer. 

Finally, Mr. MacDonald turned briefly to domestic 
affairs and delighted his followers with a full recapitulation 
of the Home Secretary’s pledges, categorically endorsed by 
the Prime Minister, to carry through a Factories Bill. 

The surprise of the evening came very soon after Mr. 
Baldwin rose to reply to Mr. MacDonald. With regard to 
the Factories Bill he said that he had been touched on 
a tender spot. It was true that the Government were 
heavily pledged to introduce and carry through such a 
measure, and he personally was very keen to do so, but the 
Poor Law and Rating measures were even more important 
and urgent—and one could not do everything. It is impos- 
sible to convey the ease and simplicity and the straight- 
forward air with which this explanation was given. The 
House was disarmed. What can be done to a man who 
pleads guilty in such terms? I am inclined to think that 
Mr. Baldwin has invented a new Parliamentary technique. 
Perhaps what followed was another example of it. With 
regard to matters of foreign policy, he said, an amendment 
would be moved either by the Labour Party or by Mr. 
Lloyd George, and in any case it would not be fair to the 
Liberals for him to reply before they had stated their case. 
So he would postpone any remarks he had to make on those 
questions—-and with this Mr. Baldwin sat down. The 
House gasped. Even Mr. Lloyd George appeared to be 
taken by surprise—surely an unprecedented occurrence. 

Mr. MacDonald, with what I thought to be admirable 
presence of mind, rose at once and remonstrated. Mr. 
Baldwin was courteous but firm. Mr. MacDonald rose again 
and again to put fresh arguments in support of his claim 
to a reply. Again and again Mr. Baldwin rose to decline 
that privilege. Finally a back-bench Labour man jumped 


up and everybody trooped out to tea. 
After tea, Mr. Snowden remarked that as the Govern- 
ment was not able to reply to Mr. MacDonald, the House 
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had better adjourn until to-morrow to give them time to 
prepare a reply. Mr. Baldwin said that he, too, was all 
for an adjournment; and so, as I said at the beginning, 
the first day of the new session became a half-holiday. 
ONLOOKER. 


BETHNAL GREEN —AN 
ACHIEVEMENT AND A 
RESPONSIBILITY 


T is not often easy to interest people in the conduct, or 

results, of loca] government elections; but there is one 

municipal election, out of the many which took place 
on November Ist, which certainly deserves the notice and 
attention of all Liberals. This election is that of the 
Metropolitan Borough Council of Bethna] Green. 

In England as 2 whole the custom is for one-third of 
a Town Council to be elected every year; but in London a 
different system prevails. Every three years the whole of 
the councillors of the twenty-eight Metropolitan Borough 
Councils are elected. So that when one read that in 
Bethnal Green the Liberals had captured every seat, it 
meant that there is now in that Borough a Council of thirty 
members, all of them Liberals. In an election which con- 
tained both three- and four-cornered fights, not a single 
Conservative, Labour, or Communist candidate was suc- 
cessful; and the Liberals, from holding a mere handful of 
the seats, jumped straight to an entire and undivided 
control of the whole Council. 

This is a very remarkable result. For several years 
past Liberalism, either under its own name or under the 
alias of Progressive, has had scarcely any representation on 
the London Borough Councils, and has not had a majority 
on a single one of them. London has, indeed, almost for- 
gotten what Liberalism in action is, and has come, par- 
ticularly in matters of local government, to regard the 
Liberal point of view as a thing of merely academic interest. 
Such Liberals as succeeded in getting elected to Borough 
Councils did so, in most cases, by making compromises 
with the enemy. In 1925 a very few Liberals made a 
beginning of fighting the local elections, independently and 
without any kind of pact. And at the 1928 elections the 
number had, with the encouragement of the London 
Liberal Federation, grown to some 240—or less than a 
quarter of the total of either the Labour or Municipal 
Reform (i.e., Conservative) Parties. In four boroughs, this 
year, something approaching full ‘‘ tickets ’’ of Liberals 
offered themselves for election, and, at this first serious 
(though restricted) attempt, one Council was won. 

There are several things to be said about this result. 
In the first place, it is an encouragement to Liberals in 
other parts of London (and of England generally) not to 
give up the struggle for Liberal representation on local 
government bodies. ** Ye fearful saints, fresh courage 
take! ’? What can be done in an East End Borough like 
Bethnal Green, may be done elsewhere. And in the second 
place it shows that hard work eventually is rewarded. 
Bethnal Green is divided into two parliamentary constitu- 
encies, one of which is represented by Mr. Percy Harris in 
Parliament and on the L.C.C., in both of which places he 
has given devoted and constant service to the people of 
London. The other half of Bethnal Green is at present 
held, at Westminster, by a Labour member with a very 
small majority; but for the last three years the prospective 
Liberal candidate, Major Nathan, has set himself the 
task of organizing the constituency as thoroughly as any 
constituency can be organized. The first results of this 
came last spring, when the County Council seats were won, 
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and now the Borough Council has also been captured—and 
this in an area which one might imagine to be ideal from 
the Labour Party’s point of view. Mr. Harris and Major 
Nathan may well] feel satisfied. 

A third point of interest is that Bethnal Green is a 
refutation of the Tory claim to be the only bulwark against 
Socialist maladministration—which is a very real evil in 
many parts of London. The Borough Council elections of 
1928 have shown that al] the Conservatives can do is to 
hand over yet another Council] (that of Finsbury) to 
Labour; whereas the only Council that has been won from 
Labour has been won by Liberalism. In other words, a 
truly progressive policy is the only real safeguard against 
the extremism of the less scrupulous kind of Socialist poli- 
tician, for whom the slums of London have been a political 
paradise for some years past. 

But there is something far more important than all 
these things to be said about the Bethnal Green result. 
Liberals all over England have been asking for an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the various political and social 
problems of the day. In London, at least, this has long 
been absolutely denied to them, so far as local government 
has been concerned. Now, after so long an interval that 
London has forgotten the very nature of Liberal practice, 
there is, in one of the poorest and most overcrowded of 
the Metropolitan Boroughs, an entirely Libera] Council. 
Liberalism is to be tested, and by the success or failure 
with which it deals with the problems of a typical part of 
East London will it be judged in London as a whole. With 
no opposition on the Council, there will clearly be a great 
temptation for the councillors not to be as energetic as they 
might be were there present the continual stimulus of the 
criticism of opponents. Yet it is absolutely vital, from the 
point of view of London Liberalism, that the Bethnal Green 
Council should give a vigorous and courageous account of 
itself. If it is in fact, as well as in name, Liberal and 
progressive ; if it sets itself to be a model to other Councils, 
it may well be that this election is the beginning of a much- 
needed Liberal era in London politics. But also, if there 
is a failure in Bethnal Green, it is possible that Liberalism 
will be killed in London for another generation. The respon- 
sibility is on the shoulders of those thirty councillors who. 
were elected ten days ago. 


I. A. WituiaMs. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


NE may attempt in a few sentences td estimate the 

spirit of the parties at the opening of the last session 

of this Parliament. It is doubtful whether the Con- 
servatives needed Mr. Garvin’s warning against optimism. 
They are thoroughly depressed, and their chief hope is that 
Mr. Churchill will bring off some magician’s trick in his 
Budget which will make a good election *‘line.*”?” Meanwhile, 
they look forward to some dreary months in which Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, an able but hardly an inspiring person, will be 
struggling with his difficult and thankless job of getting 
the local government “‘ reform ”’ through the opposition 
of Liberals and local authorities. Labour has been greatly 
inspirited by the municipal elections (which, incidentally, 
have once more exposed the dangers and anomalies of the 
electoral system), and the tone of the leaders has percep- 
tibly stiffened. Mr. MacDonald has been taking a very 
high line about the future: he talks truculently now of a 
clear majority; and his attitude to the Liberals at the 
moment is governed by that valiant expectation. Well, as 
he says himself, in effect, time will show. In the coming 
session the Liberals will have their own very definite criti- 
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cism to enforce in the matter of derating and local govern- 
ment. The party as a whole believes in itself and in its 
All Liberals trust that the spectacle of slackness 
and divided counsels, which the Parliamentary Party has 


future. 


shown recently, will not be repeated in the coming months. 
We have for it that nothing is so 
damagin The truth is, 
Party, taken in the lump, 


\f~ wd Yanrcaa’? ay nat 
iT. Llovd George S word 
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r in its efiect on the constituencies. 


of course, that the Pai 


liamentary 
e 


is only partially representative of the life of the party in the 
country, for that is now very much an affair of forward- 
looking youth. 4 Parliamentary Party is pre-revival. 
Whatever happens next year it will be bad luck if 
Liberalism has not in the House a united and active body 
of m yers, Whatever their numbers may be. 

x * x 


Having left the corpse of Liberalism slain, and covered 





with ink, in the field, Mr. Garvin proceeded last Sunday 
mournfully to hai] the coming triumph of Labour. Incident- 
ally he set out to lower still further the spirits of Mr. 
Baldwin and the Conservatives. Mr. Garvin is always 
stimulating and refreshing, whether one agrees with him 
rhe vigour with which he sometimes expresses his 

ns is pleasing or otherwise according to taste. Per- 
sonally, I usually like it, as a welcome change from the 
current timidity of political party controversy. Sometimes, 


famous occasion when Mr. Garvin arithmetically 
abolished the Liberal revival, a mild protest seems neces- 
sary. The protest which I made here, with what I thought 
to be a harmless vivacity, provoked Mr. Garvin to a charge 
i formation in reply — directed the 
‘*enemy.’? Mr. Garvin has now made honourable 
amends to Mr. Keynes, whose name was taken in vain, 


in eolumn to 


wrong 


while rebuking me with majestic severity for what he calls 
my ** inaccurate ’? paragraphs. Well, as to 
the Mr. Garvin does not condescend to 
details, and I must provisionally refuse to admit that my 
argument in reply to his was inaccurate. I think “ irri- 
tated ’? would be better than “* splenetic.”’ If irritation is 
to be held an unworthy descent to ‘* personal controversy,” 
I am afraid that the style of many journalists, more eminent 
than myself, would be somewhat cramped. But like every 
other journalist I know the value of the outspoken inde- 
pendence of the OBSERVER’S political criticism. A view of 


splenetic and 
* inaccuracy,” 


- - 
repivy 


;1) 


it sweeps like a br 
the political field, irrespective of party divisions, 
ugh to find in the jc With these 
little chapter of accidents and misunderstandings 


polities th 
licht over 
is hard enc urnals of to-day. 


words this 


may be, in Mr. Garvin’s words, ‘* disposed of.”? 
* * aa 
I listened with pleasure to Lord Grey’s speech on the 


naval compromise at the Liberal Council luncheon. It was, 
I thought, statesmanlike in t of that word. 
Lord Grey was offering Mr. Baldwin a ladder down which 
chooses, descend with dignity and honour 
The Government can only 


} } 5 G 
he pest sense 


’ < 
ne may, li he 


from an ut 
put itself right with the world by confessing that a blunder 
has been made, and to put itself right with America in 
particular the admirals must be brought to heel, and made 
out the Albert Hall in their pro- 

In temper and a practical tendency the speech 


tenabie position. 


to work profession 


orammes. 


was admirable. Human nature in Governments as in 
individua] men is, alas, remarkably stubborn. Politicians 


will do anything in the world to avoid the necessity of con- 
fessing a mistake. A volume could be written on the infinite 
woes that have fallen on mankind from the false pride that 


upholds a stupid consistency. The appeal that is least likely 


to be listened to is Cromwell’s: ‘* I beseech you, in the 
bowels of Christ, think it possible you may be mistaken ” 
(I quote from memory). Sir Austen Chamberlain 


B* 
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once won high distinction by frankly admitting a political 
miscalculation. He has found few imitators. Mr. Baldwin 
is a big enough man to do what is necessary, and we all 
hope that he will do it. Lord Grey was extremely moderate. 
I always like his habit of speaking, so to say, in his slippers. 
The conversational style fits the thought easily but not 
With advancing years the noble aquiline look be- 
I was sorry to note the extreme 
difficulty that he has in reading. It must be a severe 
handicap even to so practised a speaker to have to memorize 


looselv. 


comes More pronounced. 


quotations and so on. 
* - ss 

** Tf, however, the Government were now to make a 
separate political entente with France it would be a step 
These in Lord 
Grey’s speech struck me as of peculiar, even terrible, signifi- 
cance. They come from the statesman who has mosi reason 
of any in the world to utter a solemn warning. 

. * * oe 


backward from the right policy.’’ words 


I followed the Archbishop’s farewell sermon by the 
fireside, and heard it, I dare say, better than many people 
in Canterbury Cathedral. It was curious to reflect that in 
all the centuries with their monotony of repetition, no such 
sermon has been preached by an Archbishop. Dr. David- 
son has set a precedent in retiring, and surely it is consonant 
with his wisdom frankly to admit that the restoration of 
order to the Church is not the job of an octogenarian. He 
is tired also and has earned his rest. No one who knows 
the Archbishop would need the assurance that he is not 
leaving his post because of disappointment with the 
wreckage of his hopes for a Prayer Book settlement. What 
was so striking in his farewell address was not merely the 
stand against despair, but the resolute optimism of outlook 
—justifiable, as I think. Peace may be stagnation; and a 
lively disorder the token of life. One can easily imagine 
a less healthy state of things for religion than quarrels 
and divisions. People do not get excited about a Church 
that has lapsed into the placidity of the corpse. It was 
bracing on Sunday night to listen to the wise old man as, 
refusing to exploit the obvious sentiment of the occasion, 
he turned his face hopefully to a future he will not see. 

* 7 ~ 

I well remember the night at Drury Lane when Sir 
Frank Benson was knighted by the King half way through 
a performance of ** Julius Cesar.’’ The actor recalled it 
this week on his seventieth birthday as the proudest moment 
of his life. We were all delighted that the honour had fallen 
to the man who had for so many years done to Shakes- 
peare the service of keeping him on the stage. It was cer- 
tainly a great moment for the actor, who went from the 
ath scene in the Capitol to receive the accolade—by a 
property sword, I believe. I remember the performance 
chiefly because I have never seen anything more pictorially 
perfect and appropriate than Sir Frank Benson’s magnifi- 
cent appearance as Cesar. He looked Cxsar, and he spoke 
the lordly lines like the master of the world. As I heard 
him say, ** Know, Cesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied.’ I recollect wondering what Ben 
Jonson found to grumble at. (‘* Discoveries,”? LXIV.) 
Shakespeare did not write ‘* Cesar did never wrong without 
just cause,” if the folio reading is correct (though a good 
defence could be made for that); and apparently Jonson 
vas quarrelling with a misquotation. ‘* Know, Cesar doth 
*? is, of course, perfectly in keeping with the 


2 
oe 


not wrong, 
Cesar of the play. 
* * * 
The most striking chapter in the third volume of Mr. 
Nevinson’s memoirs, which I have been reading, is, I think, 
the one in which he describes the trial and last days of 
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Roger Casement. It interested me particularly because as a 
journalist I was close to the tragedy. Mr. Nevinson, of 
course, writes with the chivalric ardour of a friend. (How 
many people know his fine poem on Casement’s execution ?) 
I was present, as Mr. Nevinson was, at the last day of 
the trial, and well remember the extraordinary effect when, 
from the dock, Casement uttered those tremendous words : 
** The difference between us was that the Unionist cham- 
pions chose a path they felt would lead to the Woolsack; 
while I went a road I knew must jead to the dock.’”’ All 
eyes turned to the Attorney-General, Sir F. E. Smith, 
sitting, wrapped in a contemptuous remoteness, in his place 
as prosecuting counsel. 


; raat +} 
soInetning that 


And at the last there happened 
seemed to many to shift much of the 
ignominy from the shoulders of the man in the condemned 
cell, for those who were interested in the petition for his 
life were invited to inspect documents, found among Case- 
ment’s papers, which made it possible to fix upon him the 
odium of sexual perversion. Whether he was guilty of this 
or no, the suspicion had nothing whatever to do with his 
treason. The petition collapsed. The use of this means of 
securing Casement for the hangman has always seemed to 
me a manceuvre almost unexampled for unfairness, even in 
that bad time. I am glad that Mr. Nevinson has put it on 
permanent record. 
* * * 

We have all enjoyed the farcical dispute between Mr. 
Churchill and the Building Trades Union. It looks as 
though the Union officials will pay dearly for their rashness 
in jesting with Mr. Churchill. Their notion apparently was 
to get an amusing advertisement out of Mr. Churchill’s 
prowess with the trowel, but they reckoned without the 
rank and file who are furious. To them, or to many of 
them, the Chancellor is ‘* the worst enemy of the workers,”’ 
and they cannot endure the thought that he belongs to 
their fellowship. Mr. Churchill, however, has no intention 
of making it easy for the officials by resigning. Charac- 
teristically he only accepted his ticket after receiving the 
most careful] and-—to the Union—compromising assurances, 
and now, of course, he is out to exploit the incident to 
the utmost. He is posing, and that quite seriously, as a 
Trade Unionist who is victimized for his political opinions. 
The Building Trade Union should have known that Mr. 
Churchill is formidable at repartee. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
DISARMAMENT 


Sir,—In your issue of November 38rd, Sir D. M. Stevenson 
quotes a statement recently made which appears to me to be 
the cause of some misunderstanding. He writes: ‘It is 
said that including reservists the ex-Allies of the Continent 
could put into the field eight to ten millions of trained men.”’ 
If that statement is taken to mean that any group of Powers 
likely to act together in war under the leadership of France 
could put that number of men in the field on the outbreak of 
war it is a gross exaggeration. 

In August, 1914, France had 817,000 Frenchmen serving 
with the Colours and 82,000 native and colonial troops 
serving outside France. 

At the present time France has 409,000 Frenchmen with 
the Colours in Europe (i.e., including the Rhine and the 
Saar), 214,000 mainly native and colonial troops serving out- 
France, her overseas territories requiring garrisons 
being very much larger than in 1914. France did not then 
control Syria, Morocco, and the Cameroons. So that with 
greatly increased overseas commiiments, the total French 
troops, white and native, serving with the Colours in peace 
time have been reduced from 900,000 in 1914 to 620,000 in 
1928. Next year, with the introduction of one year’s service 
with the Colours, the number of Frenchmen serving will be 
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further reduced. In 1914 France recruited 42 regular divi- 
sions and 10 cavalry divisions ; to-day the figures are 30 
and 5. 

In August, 1914, the field armies which France mobilized 
numbered 1,071,000 men. This, with her then existing estab- 
lishments, was the largest number she could make available 
for purposes of offence. To-day ihe number which could be 
made available for purposes of offence is very much smaller. 
In fact, by introducing one year’s service France is practic- 
ally abolishing the offensive power of her army immediately 
on mobilization. She has made it a condition of the reduc- 
tion of her term of service—it was three years in 1914—that 
an up-to-date Hindenburg line should be constructed on her 
eastern frontier, and this can hardly be regarded as an 
aggressive measure. It is true that by reducing her terms of 
service France is increasing her trained reserves, but the 
power of expansion of existing cadres is limited, and it is 
misleading to quote the number of trained reservists without 
taking other factors into account. The experience of the war 
showed that a fit man can be trained to take his place in 
the field in six months. Hence the number of reservists who 
come into the picture is that which can be made available 
in the first six months of a war, not the millions recruited on 
the rolls of reservists. Afier six months it is able-bodied 
men, not reservists only, who count. France has been and 
is not only steadily reducing the number of men maintained 
in time of peace, but changing the character of her army 
from one capable of undertaking aggressive action into one 
adapted to purposes of defence. She has been doing this in 
the only way which is at present politically practicable. To 
ignore these facts and talk of the millions of French 
reservists or of her vast black army, is, in my opinion, to 
do a disservice to the cause of limitation of armaments, for 
to do so plays into the hands of the not inconsiderable party 
in France which is opposed te the reductions now being 
carried out.—Yours, &c., 


F. MAURICE. 
44, Kensington Park Gardens, W.11. 
November 4th, 1928. 
COWPER’S MADNESS 
Sirn,—As my intimate acquainiance with Cowper's 


poetry, letters, and character is now a matter of more than 
half a century’s standing, I am as an old man glad to gather 
how well my great favourite is standing the racket of time. 

Nevertheless, I am feeling a little uneasy when, so it 
appears to me, younger and consequently wiser men, are 
paying more attention than I think they should to Cowper’s 
theological opinions as they present themselves in the 
intervals of his mental infirmity. 

I never could make out that there was any connection 
between Cowper’s madness and the Reverend John Newton. 

The poet was by nature a wit, and by training a scholar, 
who might well, had not madness intervened, have become 
another Prior. Long before he became a practising Christian, 
he had gone mad, and twice had attempted to take his life, 
and in his madness he conceived the idea that God (for like 
all Whigs he was a Theist) had meant him to kill himself, 
and as, despite his desperate efforts, he had failed to do so, 
his Maker had cast him away. 

Toothache and Trigonometry are as much connected as 
this mad notion with, what is now called by Agnostics, 
Calvinism. 

The doctrines of Heaven and Hell, and the Everlasting 
Punishment of the damned are now, and almost from the 
beginning have been, the common doctrines of the Church 
of Rome and (with greater savagery) of the Eastern Church, 
as well as of the High Church Party and the Evangelical 
Party belonging to the Church of England—not to mention 
the Protestant Dissenters. 

The Popes of Rome, Newman, Manning, Pusey, Liddon, 
Simeon, Wesley, and Spurgeon all held and preached these 
doctrines, so why drag in John Calvin and John Newton as 
if they had invented Hell-Fire and Judgment to come? 

There is no reason to suppose that the Evangelical 
Incumbent of St. Mary, Woolnoth, or the more genial pipe- 
loving Independent Minister of Newport Pagnell, the Rev. 
Mr. Bull, made Cowper's madness any the worse, or that 
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the milder theology of a Maurice or a 
have even mitigated it. 

Cowper was mad, his contemporary Dr. 
Johnson would have said, *‘ there’s an end on ‘t.”’ 

Cowper's truth-loving poetry, his letters so full of 
humour and humanity, his deadly sarcasm directed against 
the humbugs of the world, both in Church and State—tnese 
are the things on which to dwell—whilst compassion may be 
trusted to throw one pitiful glance upon his infirmity.-- 
Yours, &c., 


Martineau would 


and, as 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE O.T.C. AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sir,—The article and the two letters which you have 
published on the O.T.C. are worthy of some attention and 
demand a short explanation of the intentions of those school- 
masters who are O.T.C. officers. 

In this school, and I believe it is the same at most of the 
larger Public Schools, the O.T.C. is compulsory to all boys 
whose parents do not object. The officers are schoolmasters 
who receive their orders only from the Headmaster, and 
although the War Office makes a small grant of money, 
dependent on its own tests of our efficiency, it has no power 
or right to issue an order of any kind to a schoolboy in the 
F.C. 

The objects of the Corps, as we see them, are twofold :— 

1) To the school, it provides a useful and organized 
form of physical and moral training. Every competent 
observer knows that school discipline has much improved in 
the past twenty years, and it is very largely attributed to the 
effect of drill, which teaches at the same time deportment, 

leadership, and confidence. Several of the side lines of mili- 


tary training, such as map-reading, are of direct instruc- 
tional value. Many boys who do not excel at games find 
their opportunity of learning to handle men in the O.T.C. 


On these grounds it would be necessary, if the 0.T.C. were 

abolished, to replace it with something—and, since Scouting 

does not seem to appeal to big boys, no such alternative 
exists. 
°) To the nation. The War Office regards the O.T.C. 

as a potential reserve of partly trained officers with which a 

new “Kitchener's Army” might be created if a similar 

emergency to that of 1914 arose. All that need be said here 
is that the War Office has no hold of any kind over present 

or past members of the O.T.C. 

The first objection raised against the O.T.C. is that it 

teaches ‘‘ militarism.” Even your correspondent from Cam- 
bridge, who seems to object mainly on grounds of idleness, 
admits that its effect is anti-militaristic. In my observation, 
the O.T.C. seems to be regarded, and rightly regarded, by 
most right-minded boys, as an irksome duty on the whole, 
but still a duty, and one from which a little fun can occa- 
sionally be extracted. There may be a few genuine pacifists 
in the ranks ; there are far fewer militarists. But I should 
like to challenge the principles of your correspondents. If 
they are indeed non-resisters on Christian principles, I can 
only confess that my morality will not carry me so far at 
present. If, like myself and my colleagues, they are merely 
lovers of peace and haters of war, I should like to ask them 
where disarmament ought to begin. Surely not with a 
voluntary citizen army, under civil control, which can only 
be used for Home Defence? Such a body is the British Terri- 
torial Army, and the O.T.C. is a still less military, still more 
civilian appendage to it. Of all things at which your corres- 
nondent ‘might have seen fit to sneer, the Territorial Army 
chould have been the last. The American Navy, the French 
Army might, though I do not suppose they will, be used as 
instruments of aggression and schools of Prussianism. The 
British Territorials and O.T.C.s cannot have any such 
purpose. 
At the end of his article your original correspondent 
betrays his real sentiments. He is evidently opposed to the 
“ class spirit’ of the Public Schools. Into a general dis- 
cussion of this sort I cannot now enter, but at least he should 
admit that the Grammar Schools have similar and very 
efficient O.T.C.s, that O.T.C. training is based on the prin- 
ciple of training a cadet first in the ranks, and that it entails 
on a boy at camp much useful menial labour. This par- 
ticular criticism seems to me ignorant and ill-natured. 

To conclude this inordinately long letter, may I add two 
remarks: One, that Englishmen are so naturally anti- 
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militarist that your correspondent need not fear that we 
could make Prussians of them, the other that while English 
laws enjoin us to defend our goods from burglars we need 
not be ashamed of defending our shores from similar hypo- 
thetical enemies.—Yours, &c., 


OFFICER COMMANDING AN O.T.C. 
November 4th, 1928. 


S1r,—I was glad to see in last week’s issue of THE NATION 
two letters of appreciation of your article on “ The O.T.C. 
and Public Schools.” I believe there are a great many 
parents to-day who feel very strongly that the subject should 
be aired and public opinion aroused on the matter. It is 
exceedingly difficult for people like ourselves to know where 
to send our boys for their education if we want them to grow 
up with constructive ideals of peace, for how can they have 
a different outlook on the future and an attitude of mind 
that will regard war with abhorrence and a thing of the 
outgrown past, when they are being shown all the time in 
the O.T.C. that it is an almost certain probability that must 
be prepared for? 

A house-master wrote to me recently: ‘‘ For the present 
the War Office considers the O.T.C. a necessity, so it would 
seem to be the duty of the Government to lead and of Public 
Schools to follow. ... I do not feel competent to judge of 
the military needs of the country, nor is it my business to 
do so. I am glad to say that every boy in my house 
does his duty in this respect (belonging to the O.T.C.), and 
I should strongly deprecate any refusal.” 

My boy is down to go to this school, but it seems to me 
to be an intolerable position that the War Office through a 
house-master should force my boy to have military training 
when I do not wish it, and that it is impossible to evade 
it if I want him to go to a Public School at all! 

Many of us feel that the only hope for the future is that 
the next generation shall grow up with the conviction that 
‘if we want peace we must prepare for peace, and if we 
want war we must prepare for war’! Is it not possible to 
get the discipline, leadership, public spirit, and team work 
that so many Public School masters assure us is obtained 
through the O.T.C. in other ways? It seems to many of 
us’ that those who argue that these qualities are best obtained 
through military training not only suffer from lack of 
imagination, but are educationally behind the times! Is the 
spirit of adventure and initiative only to be seen in the 
Army? Are there no better ways in which to give our boys 
an opportunity for developing leadership and public spirit? 
Is it not possible to get all the advantages of a summer camp 
without being shown tanks and bombing practice and 
taking part in military manceuvres? 

We do know of one Public School where a troop of 
Scouts has been started, but here boys may only join after 
obtaining the ‘‘A”’ certificate in the O.T.C.! 

Is there no Public School that will take a lead in the 
matter and frankly proclaim their willingness to receive 
bovs who will be under no compulsion, moral or otherwise, 
io join the O.T.C.? 

And I can hardly think that it can be beyond the 
imagination of some resourceful headmaster with a forward 
outlook to evolve some system of training that—with the 
military element entirely eliminated—may provide oppor- 
tunities for inculcating leadership and initiative and the best 
type of manliness and patriotism. 

I know that there are many parents besides myself who 
would be exceedingly grateful to be told of a Public School 
that is not linked with red tape to the War Office. 

I would, too, suggest, like your other correspondent, that 
the matter be taken up by the L.N.U. and by Parents’ 
oganizations, and would also only sign myself—Yours, &c., 

A PARENT. 


CREEDS AND PROGRAMMES 


Srr,—May I, a political trimmer, explain in a parable 
why I propose to vote Liberal at the next election? A few 


vears ago Mr. Bull was very sick and called in three doctors. 
Dr. Liberal’s diagnosis was nervous debility 
blood pressure, and he advised careful living 


and unequa! 
and no other 
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external treatment than a vigorous course of massage based 
on a careful examination of the weakened organs. 

How the other doctors laughed! ‘‘ Poor old Liberal! 
Calls himself a doctor, and has not got a panacea! ”’ 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said Dr. Tory, ‘‘ amputation of the left 
leg is the only thing to save your life.”’ (I should explain 
that Mr. Bull, like other men, stood on two legs ; he called 
them Free Trade and Free Enterprise). 

‘Pooh!’ said Dr. Socialist. ‘‘ The trouble is in the 
right leg ; we must have that off at once.” 

But Mr. Bull stubbornly refused to part with either leg. 

‘‘ Amputation! ’’ said Dr. Tory. ‘‘ Not at all, if you 
don’t wish it; perhaps a toe off here and there by way of 
safeguard, and massage, of course ; I will just look up a few 
of the methods in old Liberal’s handbook.”’ 

‘‘ Amputation! ’’ said Dr. Socialist.. ‘‘No! no! only 
massage at first—gradually developing into removal of the 
right leg; so gradual I assure you you will not feel the 
difference ! *’ 

Now if either of these doctors had said frankly, ‘‘ Very 
well, sir, my opinion is unchanged, and so I must ask you to 
find another medical adviser. If you change your mind, 
come to me, and I will operate at once,’’ I would have 
respected him, and might even have been convinced by 
him. As it is, I consider them both dangerous charlatans. 

For no one can dispute that the only real enthusiasm 
in Tory and Socialist Parties is for Protection and 
‘Socialism in our Time’ respectively. That is why 
Socialist suggestions for social reform are so extravagantly 
careless of the cost ; why Tory social reform drags so slug- 
gishly in the wake of popular demand. I hope every Tory 
candidate will be asked :— 

(1) Do you or do you not still believe that a general 
tariff is essential to national prosperity? 

(2) Why was the commission on industrial transference 
not set up till more than a year after the coal commission 
pointed out its immediate urgency? 

And that every Socialist candidate will be asked: ‘‘ Are 
your plans destructive or reformative? Are you for class 
war or for co-operation? ”’ 

Finally, I hope that, whatever party is returned to 
power, the Liberal Party will make no bargains and support 
no general votes of ‘‘ No confidence,’’ but support, oppose, 
or amend each individual Bill or policy entirely on its merits, 
and not on its tendency, or its probable effects on ihe for- 
tunes of any party. If the thin end of a wedge is useful 
in itself, let us accept it, not doubting our power to prevent 
the thick end being driven in. 

To whatever party is in power let Liberals say, ‘‘ My 
dear sirs, propose whatever you think it right to propose ; 
if we think it right too we will vote with you; if we think 
it wrong we will vote against you.’’—Yours, &c., 

X. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND THE 
DEPRESSED AREAS 


Sir,—The attention of the public has lately been called, 
not merely to the existence of bitter distress in the coal- 
mining areas, but to the fact that this distress is connected 
with a permanent surplus of labour in this particular in- 
(lustry. We venture therefore to call the attention of your 
readers to an enterprise which has a definite bearing on the 
situation: the establishment in the Rotherham area of a 
birth control clinic under qualified medical direction and 
wholly disinterested local management. This clinic has 
already been visited by many miners’ wives under pressure 
of very acute economic necessity. The Society for the Pro- 
vision of Birth Control Clinics is prepared to support its 
efforts, which cannot be continued without assistance from 
outside because those who give their time to running the 
clinic are not rich, and those who visit it for advice are 
too desperately poor to make it a self-supporting venture. 
The Society for the Provision of Birth Control Clinics is also 
prepared, given the necessary funds, to promote similar 
activities, always, of course, under medical supervision, in 
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other distressed mining areas. We therefore ask the public 
on its behalf for financial support. Donations may be sent 
to the Mothers’ Clinic, 58, Albion Road, Rotherham, or to 
the S.P.B.C.C., 153a, East Street, Walworth Road, S.E.17. 

It must not be supposed that we regard birth control as 
a kind of patent medicine for such peculiar economic dis- 
tress, or that we see it as an easy alternative to the difficult 
constructive reforms which such a situation needs for its 
redress. It is merely one among many important lines of 
advance. But we believe that as such it is a scientific and 
humane way of helping to solve the problems of a depressed 
and over-populated industry, and one which bears upon the 
future as well as upon the present. May we add that we do 
not contemplate any rampant public campaign of birth con- 
trol propaganda, such as might force advice down the throats 
of persons whose religious beliefs made it unacceptable. We 
urge merely that expert and disinterested advice may be 
made easily available for persons who are already conscious 
of a desperate need for it, and who are in many cases at the 
present time driven back upon illicit or ignorant sources of 
information. 

It should be added that the Birth Control movement is 
not merely negative in its intention: the encouragement of 
adequate parenthood is recognized as of equal importance 
with the discouragement of births so frequent and fortuitous 
as thereby to damage the interests alike of the family and 
the State.—Yours, &c., 

D. BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH (LADY). 
BUCKMASTER. 

DAWSON OF PENN. 

G. DENMAN (LaDy). 
RATHCREEDAN. 

HUMPHRY ROLLESTON. 


THE CULT OF BLAKE 


S1r,—May I offer a few remarks on the review of Mr. 
Wicksteed’s ‘‘ Blake’s Innocence and Experience *’ in your 
recent issue? The reviewer protests against what 
she calls the ‘‘cult of Blake”’ on the ground that it 
may ‘ dull the delicate edge alike of criticism and of enjoy- 
ment.” By the ‘cult of Blake *’ she apparently means the 
attempt to understand him. She asks, ‘‘Is it necessary to 
understand Blake in order to enjoy him? Is it desirable to 
understand him? Is it possible to understand him?” 

The answer to the first question must, I think, be in the 
negative. One may enjoy the beauty of his lines and the 
melody of his verse without regard to the subject-matter 
either of his pictures or his poems. But the assumption 
throughout is that the attempt to understand him actually 
lessens one’s enjoyment of his work. 

It is true that one of the most justly admired of the great 
Victorians gave the advice, ‘‘ Be good, sweet maid, and let 
who will be clever,”’ and no one is morally bound to use his 
mental faculties on any given subject. But if he does not, 
he has his reward—the loss is his. 

Are scholars who assume that the obscure utterances of 
Greek dramatists have meaning, and who try to find out 
what their meaning is, the people who take least pleasure in 
the Greek drama? 

The most superficial acquaintance with Blake shows that 
allegory was the breath of his being and symbols the raw 
material of his art, to be worked over lovingly again and 
again and moulded into constantly fresh forms and combina- 


tions. Your reviewer asks, ‘‘Is it desirable to understand 
him? ’? My answer would be: No, if you only wish to 


save yourself the trouble of thinking ; yes, if you wish to 
get all the pleasure you can out of him. 

Finally, ‘‘ Is it possible to understand Blake? ’’ Perhaps 
not with any completeness. Yet the mental processes and 
ideas of so transcendent a genius may at least be thought 
worthy of the attention of us lesser mortals.—yYours, &c., 


ALICE JOHNSON. 
111, Grantchester Meadows, Cambridge. 
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LORD MORLEY’S MEMORANDUM 

Srr,—Viscount Morley’s ‘‘ Memorandum ”’ has given vent 
to vital appreciation and dispraise. Even that good humani- 
tarian, ‘‘ Kappa ’’—whose contributions are among the many 
reasons we read THE NATION—is adverse. 

There is a letter, dated August Ist, at the end of the 
book from Sir Edward Grey to Sir Edward Goschen which 
has some bearing on Belgian neutrality, and possibly on 
Morley’s diagnosis of the negotiations, notwithstanding he 
was a member of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Lord 
Courtney deemed it a ‘‘ terrible document.”’ 

Happily there is no question of sincerity of the chief 
actors. It is one of vision. The Memorandum ”’ is per- 
manent because of the author. Those who revere the 
nemory of John Morley, and are lonelier for his passing, are 
eonsoled that the ‘‘ Memorandum ”’ was placed in the good 
and safe keeping of Mr. Francis Hirst.—Yours, &c., 

RICHARD GIELBARD. 

36, Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W.10. 


THE CENOTAPH CEREMONY 

Sin,—Your amiable and always entertaining correspon- 
dent ‘‘ Kappa’ is misinformed when he Says that soldiers 
go unarmed to Church parade. They invariably carry their 
side arms. 

He is also, I venture to think, unnecessarily harsh 
towards the Secretary of State for War whose feeble joke 
scarcely merited such heavy artillery. After all, there can 
be no movement of arms so symbolic of fidelity as the 
“ present,’’ nor one more negative and pacific than the 
‘ reverse.’’—-Yours, &c., 

Late Capt., 24TH REGT. 

November 3rd, 1928. 

[‘‘ Kappa ”’ writes: ‘‘ Not fully armed ** would have been 
better in saying that soldiers attend Church parade un- 
armed. I meant that they do not carry their rifles, and I 
continue to agree with Mr. Housman’s suggestion. I agree 
with your correspondent about the Minister’s ‘* feeble joke.” 
—Ep., NATION. } 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
1728—1774 


LTHOUGH once upon a time there was a fierce 
JA dispute as to the name of the Irish village where the 

author of *‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’’ was born, it is 
not now in doubt (despite the wrong date in the Abbey) 
that the event itself ‘* went through the formality of taking 
place ’? on November 10th, 1728. Consequently if any of 
us take pleasure in centenaries, bi or tri, or even more 
distant dates, and think such an occasion ‘* an excuse for 
the glass,”’ or for the exhibition of the rare virtue of grati- 
tude, we may this week join in the celebration of the 
bicentenary of Oliver Goldsmith’s birth. 

Had it but been the centenary of his birth we should 
have held aloof from it. No author, so it seems to us, 
has any right to a centenary until he has been dead a 
hundred years, for authors may depend upon it, there is 
nothing like the course of a hundred years after death to 
disinte; a literary reputation. If a dead author 
manages, even by the merest squeak as some have done, 
the centenary of his death, we will cheerfully 
toast his memory and, turning the hour-glass, wish him 





to survive 


good luck for another centenary. 

In the present case it is not the centenary, but the bi- 
centenary of Goldsmith’s birth—-the centenary of his death 
was passed in 1874 without much remark. 

Literary memories require perpetual jogging, authors 
demand classifying, and of all classifications the chrono- 
logical one is the easiest. 


Bibliography is a most useful 
To carry in his 


i 


handmaid to the study of literature. 
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head the dates of the First Editions of, say, Bacon’s 
**Novum Organum,’” Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Defoe’s ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’ SButler’s ‘* Analogy,” 
Richardson’s ‘* Clarissa,”? Hume’s ‘* Essays,”? Johnson’s 
** Dictionary,’’ Fielding’s ‘‘ Tom Jones” and ‘* Joseph 
Andrews,”’ and Goldsmith’s *‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ greatly 
helps the wayfaring man as he pursues his dim path through 
the Forest of Books, and will save him from some of the 
most grievous perils of criticism. 

No eighteenth-century British or Irish author occupies 
a safer position than Dr. Goldsmith, though where he got 
his degree and in what faculty is pleasingly uncertain. 
Goldsmith can never be crushed out, or completely covered 
with the fast falling leaves of forgetfulness. 

Quite apart from his most popular book, his two plays, 
his essays, his moving poetry, his incomparable (if mostly 
uplifted from the French) light verse, he is embalmed and 
kept sweet in countless and well-remembered ‘* ana ”’ and 
anecdotes, Everything about him conspires to keep him 
alive and pleasant. His sepulchre in the Temple Church, 
long a place of pilgrimage from foreign lands, his famous 
and oft-quoted epitaph in the Abbey, his vanity, 
his tailor’s bills, his close relationship with 
Johnson, Boswell’s jealousy, the love he seldom failed to 
excite, and the playful ridicule he constantly provoked—all 
these things crowd and cluster round his memory; and if 
it ever can be said, without hyperbole, of any man who 
has been dead more than a century and a half, that he has 
achieved immortality, meaning by that no more than that 
he is not likely to be completely forgotten for a very long 
time, Goldsmith is he. 

But the risks authors run even of this meagre allow- 
ance of fame are very great, and the chances are against 
all but a very few. 

Goldsmith was by birth and early breeding an Irishman 
of the very kind Englishmen have taken it into their heads 
to be typical of the whole race of the sons of Erin. He 
was a Trinity College, Dublin, man, though like Dr. John- 
son at Oxford he left without taking a degree, and soon 
bade his native land a long good-night. Yet to be born 
an Irishman and to attain any measure of celebrity is te 
have a party always behind you—jealous of your reputation 
abread, and never unwilling to take up the cudzels on its 
behalf. 

One reason why Boswell’s ‘* Johnson” is not so 
popular a book in Ireland as it might well have been is that 
the biographer’s jealousy of Goldsmith and his constant 
belittling of Ursa minor in comparison with Ursa major is 
throughout plainly noticeable. But even if it had been 
more cleverly concealed Irishmen would have found it out. 
Irish noses are never at fault. If an Englishman praises an 
Trishman the accents of superiority are almost certain to be 
detected and resented, whilst however delicately faults 
may be hinted, it is at once set down to congenital hatred 
and inbred conceit. 

This undeniable ‘* thin-skinnedness ”? of Irishmen 
forees on us the question, Is there anything in it—so far 
as Goldsmith is concerned? When we write about him, is 
any hateful tone of condescension observable in our criti- 
cisms? All will admit, almost too gushingly, that he 
wielded a delightful pen, and had a very pretty trick of 
exquisite humour, but was he not, when he comes to be 
compared with some of the other members of “‘ the Club ”’ 

say, with Johnson himself—a somewhat insignificant 
figure? 

How does the account stand? and what is the first 
entry? 

What was the verdict pronounced by Johnson upon his 
friend? A verdict, be it remembered, not uttered in the 
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fiery heat of conversation, but deliberately pronounced in a 
letter written to Bennet Langton, a man whom Johnson 
respected beyond all other of his friends. This is what 
Johnson wrote after Goldsmith’s death, ‘‘ Chambers you 
find is gone far (i.e., to India as a judge), and poor Gold- 
smith is gone much farther. He died of a fever exasperated, 
as I believe, by the fear of distress. He had raised money 
and squandered it by every artifice of acquisition and folly 
of expense. But let not his frailties be remembered. He 
was a very great man.”’ 

Consider this judgment for a moment, for it comes from 
the pen of the greatest ‘‘ belittler ’? of men who ever lived, 
even in London. Johnson found it almost impossible t» 
believe that anyone, least of all one of his contemporaries, 
was ever either happy or great. Great scoundrels indeed 
abounded, but even they have only become great by reason 
of the infamy of their opinions, like Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Hume. Nor was this constant depreciation due to 
jealousy—may he who is disposed to think so be thrice 
accursed ! It was temperamental, and due to an 
exaggerated hatred of exaggeration. Burke was, perhaps, 
the only one of Johnson’s friends whose intellectual 
greatness he seems always to have acknowledged. Can 
anyone else be named whom Johnson would have pro- 
nounced ‘* a very great man ”’? 

On what grounds did Johnson base this judgment? It 
ean hardly have been because Goldsmith was the author of 
** The Vicar of Wakefield,” a trifle he himself had rescued 
and carried off to the printer. As usual Hazlitt has said all 
the good things that well can be said of this famous book, 
and as he has managed, as he alone could, to squeeze them 
into one short paragraph, it ought to be quoted :— 

“As a novelist, his ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ has 
charmed all Europe. What reader is there in the 
civilized world who is not the better for the story of the 
washes which the worthy Dr. Primrose demélished so 
deliberately with the poker—for the knowledge of the 
guinea which the Miss Primroses kept unchanged in 
their pockets, the adventure of the picture of the Vicar’s 
family which could not be got into the house, and that 
of the Flamborough family with oranges in their hands— 


or for the story of the case of shagreen spectacles and 
the cosmogony,” 


All this is fine and pretty, and perhaps not more than 
just a very little overdrawn, but Dr. Jchnson was far too 
good a Richardsonian (and Clarissa had soaked the world 
in tears, real tears, twenty-four years before the 
appearance of the Vicar) to be otherwise than 
contemptuous of the conventional and heartless morality 
that would have us believe that a story could be happily 
ended by the sudden discovery that owing to the treachery 
of a co-conspirator, a marriage intended by the bridegroom 
to be a sham, was a canonical marriage, with the result 
that the most charming and innocent of girls became the 
wedded wife of the vilest of villains. How our beloved 
High Church Vicar of Wakefield could for 2 moment have 
supposed that his Olivia was sacramentally married to her 
‘** squire ’? passes our understanding. 

Nor is it likely that Johnson, with his knowledge of 
the true Comedy of Manners, can have thought that 
‘© She Stoops to Conquer ” or the ‘* Good-natured Men ” 
had anything really ‘‘ great ”?. about them. Of Gold- 
smith’s Poetry, Johnson certainly thought highly, and had 
contributed to it, and so may al] of us think. A more 
natural ‘* Pope,’”? though not so great a poet—besides, 
Johnson would never have consented to call Pope ‘* a very 
great man.” 

It seems therefore that if Johnson’s deliberate judg- 
ment is to be supported, it must depend upon the fact 
well known to Johnson, who after his fashion had read what- 
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ever was written in his time in London, that Goldsmith in 
his essays and miscellaneous writings (other than his His- 
tories, Civil and Natural) had frequently exhibited an 
originality of reflection and a downright power of thought 
beyond the tether of Johnson himself. 

Goldsmith at his best was a thinker without prejudices, 
national or local. 


Johnson was a mountain-range of preju- 
dices. 


As a political thinker Goldsmith was a good Euro- 
pean, not to say a cosmopolitan. His sound sense, no less 
than his kind heart, found him well-disposed towards 
foreign countries, whilst his keen satiric fancy enabled him 
to pierce the follies of all countries, including his own. 
Johnson was enamoured of the Parish Pump; and though, 
no doubt, it was his glorious fun that made him pretend as 
a native of Lichfield to despise ‘‘ the boobies of Birming- 
ham,” and as a mere visitor to Plymouth to avow that he 
would sooner see the whole population of Devonport die 
of thirst than be allowed to participate in the water-supply 
of Plymouth, yet these amusing extravagances jump with 
his almost insane ravings against our rebellious colonists, 
and his frenzied toastings ‘* to the next revolution of the 
Blacks ’’ in the American States. Goldsmith was quite 
incapable of these Johnsonian excesses, and up and down 
his ‘* Chinese Letters ’’ and in other places are to be found 
not only wisdom, but ‘‘ forward reaching ’”’ thoughts of 
a calibre for which you may look in vain in the 
‘* Ramblers ”? and “‘ Idlers”? (good reading as they are) 
of his great friend. 

Johnson must have recognized this rare quality of 
mind when he declared, at a time when the ordinary reader 
took Goldsmith to be at the very best an inspired idiot, 
that he was in truth a very great man. 

Though Goldsmith has been more than usually lucky 
in his biographers, Washington Irving, Prior, Forster, 
Dobson, and others, a book* by a French writer 
is by far the most searching and complete examina- 
tion of the mind and methods of Goldsmith that 
has as yet been published. The writer ranks Goldsmith 
high enough in the hierarchy of authors to satisfy the 
most contentious and jealous of Irishmen, whilst the result 
of his prolonged examination goes far to maintain the 
accuracy of Johnson’s considered verdict. 

Nor need any lover of literature take the least excep- 
tion to the French critic’s other verdict—namely, that 
Oliver was one of the lightest-fingered of all the light-fin- 
gered foreign gentry who have ever gone a-blackberrying 
in the fields of the French Parnassus. Never since Dr. 
Ferriar revealed to an illiterate world how the immortal 
author of ‘* Tristram Shandy” had filled his larder 
out of the then neglected pages of Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy,” 
has the pleasant task of tracking a quick-witted author to 
his ** sources ’? been performed so effectively and so good- 
humouredly as in this charming monograph. 

Goldsmith had early become acquainted with the 
French language (some say from Irish priests in his boy- 
hood), and finding iy French literature the very things he 
most needed to stimulate his native intellect and to supply 
his daily necessities, like our first parents, ‘‘ he scrupled 
not to eat.’”? The extent of his depredations is no business 
of ours, but they can easily be ascertained by reading this 
book, *‘ column by column,”? and when you lay it down 
you will be overheard crying aloud :— 

‘** Nullum quod tetigit, non ornavit,”’ 
a morsel of questionable latinity that may be freely 
rendered thus :—- 
‘* He stole nothing he did not improve.”’ 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





*** Les Sources Francatses de Goldsmith.”” (Paris: Edouard Charmpioa. 16 fr.) 
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THE DRAMA 
TOLSTOY AS A DRAMATIST 


Arts Theatre Club: ‘‘ The Power of Darkness.”’ 
‘The Fruits of Enlightenment.” 
rranslated by Mk. AYLMER MAUDE. 


S a general rule, a theatrical occasion, however in- 

teresting, is completely neglected by London manage- 

ments. As this was almost literally true of the Ibsen 
centenary last year, it is naturally quite true of the less 
important Tolstoy centenary this year. Such an atrocious 
spectacle always lacerates the idealism latent in our Imperial 
race, with the result that a few high-minded, underpaid, 
and overworked persons, of very varying talents, collect at 
the last moment and throw something together in honour 
of the British name. All friends of Sweetness and Light 
are then becomingly grateful, and criticism is taboo, be- 
cause, as the organizers themselves are ever at hand to 
remind us, they are so high-minded, so overworked, and so 
underpaid. 

Nevertheless, it becomes in the end tiresome to keep 
whole stalls full of horses and be forbidden to look into 
the mouths of any of them. Perhaps if you cannot afford 
to buy a decent mount, it is better to go on foot than to 
be fobbed off with your neighbour’s leavings. I propose 
therefore to say straight out, without any reflection on 
high-minded people, that these performances of ‘* The 
Power of Darkness ”’ and ** The Fruits of Enlightenment ”’ 
were so boring that it was difficult to sit through them, and 
that my boredom was shared by nearly everyone in the 
theatre. Does it help an author’s fame to produce his works 
in the circumstances described above and with which we 
are only too familiar? 

This boredom was partly the fault of Tolstoy, greatly 


the fault of the translator, and very greatly the fault of 
the producer and the actors, who were, however, in an im- 
possible position from the start. The plays are immensely 


long, and might advantageously be cut, while the number 
of characters is enormous. Hence it is, in the circum- 
stances, almost impossible for the actors to memorize their 
parts (which they had certainly not done on this occasion), 
or even to collect for rehearsals. The translation is pre- 
sumably correct as regards Russian syntax, but sadly limp 
as English. Then Tolstoy is, technically, not a very good 
dramatist, and hence needs particularly careful production. 

‘** The Power of Darkness,’”? which is ‘* Macbeth ”’ 
reduced to terms of the moujik, is neither very well con- 
structed nor very theatrical. Nevertheless, it has, when 
read, some of those qualities which make Tolstoy the 
greatest novelist in the world. The characters seem hewn 
out of granite, they are so solid. The atmosphere is won- 
derfully conveyed. The isolation of the village is complete. 
In every direction the steppes roll away into infinity. The 
scene is laid by devils for disaster. ‘* You hear the bones 
crunch,” as the moujik Macbeth elegantly puts it. This is 
the only production of **‘ The Power of Darkness ”’ I have 
ever seen, but I am told it can be so revolting as to be 
quite intolerable. ‘*‘ Women are fiends,’’ shrieks the hero 
in his agony. It is the keynote to the play, as to much of 
Tolstoy’s writing. You do not feel it on this occasion. You 
feel nothing. 

** The Fruits of Enlightenment ” is a very different 
matter. Mr. Shaw much admires it because Tolstoy gives 
it to the upper classes straight from the shoulder, and this is 
certainly one of the charms of the play. It is a trifle thrown 
off by a great man in a moment of laziness, a long charade 
written by Tolstoy for family theatricals, and incidentally 
an attack on spiritualism and table-turning. It is a loosely 
constructed comedy of humours, and one kept sighing for 
Ben Jonson to come and pull it together. For a long time 
it is very amusing, and one felt that if the translator had 
grappled the least bit with the speech of the peasants, it 
would have been more amusing still. The play went 
slowly and heavily owing to so many of the actors being 
unfamiliar with their words. Still, it is doubtful whether, 
despite some very good dialogue, the big table-turning 
scene as it stands could ever be a success. Tolstoy devotes 
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a great deal of time to proving that there is no such thing 
as hypnotism. He was mistaken, and his arguments are 
tedious. Yet, naturally, the play has its points. Though 
the characters are ‘* humours,’’ they nearly all have the 
Tolstoyan solidity. The dialogue is often very funny. With 
careful rehearsing and cutting, something pretty good might 
be made of it, though the fact that one sees from the very 
start exactly what is going to happen must militate against 
sustained interest. 

So we get back to our starting-point. You must not 
look a gift-horse in the mouth, but you are free to refuse 
a present. I now have a lower opinion of Tolstoy the 
dramatist than I had before, because all his faults and none 
of his merits have been detailed before me. This can 
hardly have been the intention of the Tolstoy Society. Per- 
haps whenever a “* special performance ”’ is given, it would 
be a good plan to sit quietly at home and read the play. 
One could then praise the effort of the organizers without 
stint or churlishness. 

Francis BrrrELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


ROPAGANDA and melodrama were always bad bed- 
Pretows, and their union in ** To What Red Hell ” 

(Wyndham’s Theatre) is no more satisfactory than 
might be expected. The play is apparently to be taken as 
an indictment of capital punishment, but the characteriza- 
tion is so vague, the situations so theatrical, and the 
dialogue often so curiously stilted, that one is never stirred 
as the author, Mr. Percy Robinson, intends, though one 
cannot help being bowled over at the end by Miss Sara 
Allgood’s poignant, powerful, and truly magnificent acting 
as the mother of a boy who has been wrongly convicted of 
murder. Still, signs are not wanting that Mr. Robinson 
has learnt a great deal since he wrote ‘‘ Whispering 
Gallery.’”’ He takes a long time to get going, the more so 
as his first scene is totally unnecessary and the matter of 
the second could with advantage have been compressed 
into a third of its present length; his phrases are sometimes 
startlingly unhappy—e.g., **‘ How did this damned thing 
happen? ” spoken by uncle to murderer-nephew in a scene 
of emotional tensity; and he pads by the yard. But 
eventually the play does get going, and Mr. Robinson may 
one day write good work in the O’Casey manner. But he 
has a long way to go yet, and he must not be led astray by 
the commercia] success of his present play. Hysterics 
may please the public for the moment, but they are not to 
be recommended as the mainstay of a dramatist. 


* * o 


Musical comedy, it seems, is as much the slave of 
fashion as are clothes or cataphonics. Not long ago 
** Ruritania ’? and its concomitants were the rage, then 
came the period piece (by no means over yet), and now it 
is all religion and coons, with jazz spirituals and Hallelujah 
choruses sung and danced to by troupes of those perfectly 
drilled automata which the French so aptly sum up in the 
phrase, les girls. ‘‘*Virginia,’? at the Palace, obeys all the 
rules, and does so with such gusto and aplomb that one 
cannot stop to deplore the hideousness of the scenery or 
the witlessness of the words, but is swept along by the flow- 
ing tide of noise and rhythm so that all seems splendid, 
even though real splendour be absent. Messrs. Clayton and 
Waller may have little truck with art, but they are crafty 
in the extreme, and have put together an entertainment 
which has all the attributes of popularity. ‘* We won’t sit 
out *’ and ** I love you more than you love me ”’ are tunes 
we shall all be dancing to, and if Mr. Walter Richardson 
has not the Robesonian dignity or his song the tunefulness 
of ** Ole Man River,’’ he pushed over ** Roll Away Clouds”’ 
so thoroughly that we all but danced to it on the first 
night. Miss Emma Haig is again Mr. George Gee’s Girl 


Friend, Mr. John Kirby is as funny as he is fat, Miss 
Marjorie Gordon, who could always act, has learnt to sing 
better than any of her rivals, and Mr. A. Bromley Daven- 
port wanders in for a few moments from a more distin- 
guished world. 
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The German film ** Tartuffe,’*? made some time ago by 
the ** Ufa *? Company, but never before seen in this country 
except at one of the private performances of the Film 
Society, is being shown this week at that enterprising 
cinema the Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion, The film is 
directed by F. W. Murnau (who made “‘ The Last Laugh,” 
** Faust,”? and ‘* Sunrise *’), and not the least remarkable 
part of it is its photography by Carl Freund, who was 
responsible for ‘* Vaudeville.” In the cast are Emil 
Jannings as Tartuffe, Werner Krauss as Orgon, and Lil 
Dagover as Elmire. The method of telling the Moliére 
story is to introduce it as a film within a film; a young man 
disguises himself as a travelling film-showman and shows 
the film in his grandfather’s house to bring home to the old 
man the hypocrisy and wickedness of his housekeeper, who 
is slowly poisoning him and scheming to get his money and 
steal the inheritance from the rightful heir, the grandson. 
The acting is remarkably good throughout the film, and 
Emil Jannings gives one of his finest performances, full 
of subtlety and humour, as a very gross ‘* Tartuffe.’? The 
settings, especially the baroque country house in which the 
Tartuffe story is laid, are very intelligently conceived and 
charming to look at. 

* * * 


Several interesting exhibitions have recently been 
opened in London. At the Warren Gallery there are to be 
seen sculpture and drawings by Miss Elizabeth Muntz, one 
of the very few sculptors in this country whose work shows 
real merit and genuine feeling for its material, whether it 
be wood, stone, bronze, or lead. Originally a pupil of Mr. 
Dobson, she has advanced considerably during the last 
three or four years on her own lines; both her sculpture and 
her drawings show originality and sincerity. Paintings by 
Mr. Winston McQuoid, a young artist of considerable force, 
the charm of whose work lies in his directness and lack of 
sophistication, are also at the Warren Gallery. At the 
Leicester Galleries there are exhibitions of lithographs by 
Toulouse-Lautrec, paintings of flowers and landscapes by 
Miss Beatrice Bland, and paintings and water-colours by 
Mr. Paul Nash; the latter are a disappointing collection, 
except for some attractive water-colours. The mixed ex- 
hibition of ** Modern Art’? at the French Gallery, Pall 
Mall, is worth visiting for its very interesting group of 
Boudins and Sickerts, a good Gauguin landscape, and one 
of the few portrait studies ever painted by Lucien Pissarro. 
At the galleries of ‘‘ Country Industries,’’ 26, Eccleston 
Street, there is an exhibition of ironwork, pottery, needle- 
work, and basketwork from various parts of England and 
Wales. There are some excellent examples of quilt-making 
from Durham and South Wales, some good ironwork, and 


- some very pleasant, unpretentious pottery from Gloucester. 


* * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, November 10th.— 
Conference on Educational Policy in its Relation to 
Rural Reconstruction, Schoo] of Economics, 10.30-5. 
John Goss, Concert of Chamber Music, Wigmore 
Hall, 3. 
Peter Dawson, Song Recital, Holian Hall, 3. 
Armistice Eve Service of Remembrance, St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, 11.15 p.m. 

Sunday, November 11th.— 
‘¢ The Unknown Warrior,”? an English version by Mr. 
Cecil Lewis of M. Paul Ragnal’s ** Le Tombeau sous 
L’Are de Triomphe,’ at the Arts Theatre. 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on *‘ Peace and the Common 
Man,” South Place, 10.50. 

Monday, November 12th.— 
Don S. de Madariaga, on ‘** Disarmament,’’ School of 
Economies, 5. 
Debate between Mr. James Douglas and Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, on ‘* Should Books be Banned? ”’ the 
Wireless, 9.20. 
‘© Twelfth Night,’’ at the Old Vic. 

Tuesday, November 13th.— 
Viscountess Rhondda, at University Women’s Sale in 
aid of International] Fellowships, Centra] Hall, 3. 
Miss Vera Brittain, on ‘‘ Women in the Professions,’’ 
Caxton Hall, 8. 
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Wednesday, November 14th.— 
Dr. R. H. B. Adamson, on ** The Health of Women 


and Girls in Relation to Industry,’? 37, Russell 
Square, 4. 

** The Runaways,’? by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, at the 
Garrick. 


** Lucky Girl,’? Musical Play, at the Shaftesbury. 
Thursday, November 15th.— 

Miss Rebecca West, on ‘* The Place of Woman in 

Western Civilization,’? Kingsway Hall, 8.30. 

Royal Philharmonic Society Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Friday, November 16th.— 

Mr. Walter M. Citrine, on ‘“‘ The Attitude of Organized 

Labour,’’ the Wireless, 7.25. 

Sir Nigel Playfair, on ‘‘ Aims and Ideals in the 

Theatre,’’ the Wireless, 9.15. 


OMICRON. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


HE came to-day, our whilom foe— 
An enemy ten years ago— 

At least our country’s enemy, 
Even as I was forced to be 

An enemy of his: he came; 

And by the hearth we watched the flame 
Flourish the logs with gold, as we 
Together talked of poetry, 

Or sat, each silent in his seat, 
Rapt in the healing quiet sweet 
Companionship of kindred minds 
And human fellowship, that binds 
The broken spirit and makes whole 
The horror-lacerated soul. 


We, who’d been forced by fate to dwell 
Four years in opposite camps of hell, 
Were liberated now, and free 
Of the sweet heaven of poetry, 
After long years of exile, come 
To our true native country, home. 
WILFRID GIBSON. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE ATHEN-EUM, NovemMper 5TH, 1828. 


THE state of the Spanish Refugees now in England is more 
distressing than it is possible for us to describe in language. 
The whole, we understand, of the supplies which have been 
obtained for them from various sources by the Committee 
are exhausted ; and all, except a few fortunate persons who 
brought some small property with them from Spain, are now, 
in the most literal acceptation of the word, starving. There 
are persons, we know very well, upon whom statements of 
this kind have no effect: there are journalists who will talk 
gravely about rapacious and ungrateful foreigners, and the 
duty we owe to our own fellow-countrymen. If our readers 
should ever happen to meet with such a person, if they 
should hear him enlarging at great length and with un- 
common earnestness, upon the poor Spitalfields weavers, and 
the distressed Manchester spinners, and winding up with a 
tirade against those who would turn away the stream of 
national bounty from such objects into a foreign channel— 
we will recommend a mode of dealing with him which we 
have never found ineffectual. Ask him upon his conscience, 
whether he ever remembers having relieved a single Spital- 
fields weaver or Manchester weaver—whether he has ever 
stimulated anvone else to relieve them—whether a single 
distressed fellow-countryman has reason to care for his 
existence, or would be one whit more distressed if he had 
never been born. Fix your eyes upon his countenance while 
you are asking him these questions ; and, if you do not see 
the tender-hearted patriot quail and look confounded—if you 
do not drive him to confess that he who is for ever talking 
of hypocritical, canting benevolence, is the most outrageous 
of hypocrites, the most daring of canters—we are content that 
vou should listen to his advice, and leave the exiles to their 
fate. 
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‘COURT ROYALTY“. 
33 Theatre. Sloane 5137. 3 R O A Y Gerrard 2690. 3 
% NIGHTLY at 8.15 sharp. Matinees Thurs. & Sats. at 2.30. Fe FA 


LAST WEEKS. 


FORTUNATO 


AND 


THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE 


By Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. 
(English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker.) 
GILLIAN SCAIFE. O. B. CLARENCE. 
JOHN GIELGUD. MIRIAM LEWES. 
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Every Evening at 8.30. 3 
Matinees Thurs. and Sats. at 2.30. : 


BIRD IN HAND 


A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 


APPROACHING 250th PERFORMANCE 


HERBERT LOMAS. IVOR BARNARD. 
JILL ESMOND. FELIX AYLMER. 
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MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


COURT. Thurs. & Sat. 2.30. FORTUNATO and THE 
LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE. 
SHOW BOAT. 

“ NAPOLEON’S JOSEPHINE.” 
TOPSY AND EVA. 

THE CONSTANT NYMPH. 


o.“ THAT’S A COOD CiRL.” 


DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
FORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 

CAIETY. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
CARRICK. Sat., 2.15. 

HIPPODROME. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.3 


KINGSWAY. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.15. 
LONDON PAVILION. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 
PLAYHOUSE. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
PRINCES. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. FUNNY FACE. 
ROYALTY. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. BIRD IN HAND. 
ST. MARTIN'S. Mon., Tues & Fri., 2.40. “77 PARK LANE.” 


“ THUNDER ON THE LEFT.” 
THIS YEAR OF GRACE. 
EXCELSIOR. 





THEATRES. 


ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 244.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15 
Matinees, Wednesdays and Fridays, 2.4. 


‘* PLUNDER.” A New Farce by Ben Travers. 


TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 
BGURI —— ATRE, cane ist.) SLOANE SQUARE, &.W.I 
For full particulars see Special Advertisement above. 
ORURY LANE. (Temple Bar 7171) 2.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.30 


‘* SHOW BOAT.” A New “Musical Play. 


DUKE OF YORK'’S. (Ger. 0515 EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2 
MATHESON LANG ISOBEL ELSOM 
and Robert Farquharson in 


“SUCH MEN ARE DANGEROUS.’ 


FORTUNE (Temple Bar 7373.) 


“N, APOL EON’ S JOSEPHINE.” 


FMITH FVANS ENE SEYLER 
LESLIE BANKS. LEON *QUARTERMAINE. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.50 MATS., THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 


DU NCAN SISTERS 


GAIETY. EVENINGS, 8.15 
In their Musical Play, “ TOPSY AND EVA.” 

Matinees, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 2.30 Gerr. 2 
GARRICK. rard 99] LAST WEEK NIGHTLY, at 8.15 
‘“* THE CONSTANT NYMPH.’ 

Produced by BASII. DEAN Matinee, To-day, Saturday, 2.1 





HIPPODROME, London. Evenings, at 6.15 Gerrard 0650 
MATINEES, WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 20 
“THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 

ACK BUCHANAN ELSIE RANDOLPH 


KINGSWAY. (Holb. 4032 Nightly, 8.30. Mats., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 2.30 
ANGELA BADDELEY in “ THUNDER ON THE LEFT.”’ 


By Richard Pryce, from Christopher Morley’s Novel 


LAST WEE! ~ 


Riverside S12 





LYRIC THEATRE. 
EVENINGS texcept Mon.), 8.30. 
(For Two Weks Only.) 

Followed by 


MATINEES, WED., THURS., SAT., 2.30 
“ THE CRITIC.” 
“TWO GENTLEMEN OF SOHO.” 


THEATRES. _ 


PLAYHOUSE. 8.30 (except Mondays). Mats., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 2.56 
GLADYS COOPER in ‘“‘ EXCELSIOR.” 


Ernest Thesiger, Nigel Bruce, Athole Stewart, Hermione Baddeley. 





PRINCES, (Ger. 3400.) 


“ FUNNY FACE.” 
Fiiisp ASTAIRE, ADELE ASTAIRE, aud LESLIE HENSON, 
Evenings, at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., at 2.X 


ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) Avenue. W 


For full particulars see Special Advertisement above 


Dean Street, Shaftesbury 





ST. MARTIN’S. ‘Gerr. 1243.) At 815. MATS., MON., TUES., FRI., 2.4 
‘77 PARK LANE.” By 
saoned WARES and MARION LORNE. 


Walter Hackett. 


SAVOY. Fvenings, 8.30. Matinees, Monday, Wednesday & Th eile. 2.3 


“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


RANK LAWTON. KATHLEEN O’REGA* 








SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
“THE SQUEAKER.” By EDGAR WALLACE. 


to Comedy Theatre Monday Next. 


SMOKIN¢ 


Transferring 


WYNDHAM’S (Reg. 28.) 

“TO WHAT RED HELL.” 

SARA ALLGOOD, ROBERT HORTON, FREDERICK LEISTER 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF 


T is very difficult to find a satisfactory reason for the 
publication of so many biographies of writers, artists, 

and musicians. These people, as a rule, live lives in 
which nothing ever happens that ordinary people would 
consider interesting. The case of Shakespeare is notorious ; 
the most “* interesting ’—indeed, almost the only—fact 
which we know about him is that he left his second-best 
bed to his wife; yet there are innumerable bulky lives of 
Shakespeare. The life of Milton was mainly the eventless 
life of a schoolmaster or Civil Servant, and beyond that 
one can only say that he was three times married, never 
very happily, that he went blind, and that at the Restora- 
tion he spent some months in prison. Of Carlyle it is impos- 
sible to record any fact except that he married Mrs. Carlyle, 
or of Browning that he married Mrs. Browning. Of great 
women writers—Jane Austen, the Brontés, even George 
Eliot—there is less to say biographically than of thousands 
of nameless women. The lives of painters and musicians 
are even duller than those of writers. Of Bach, Becthoven, 
and Mozart; of Gainsborough, Cézanne, and the late Mr. 
Sargent, there is literally nothing to record except that they 
married or did not marry, that they lived in such and such 
a place, and that they occasionally had a quarrel with 
somebody. Yet all these great men’s dull lives have found 
biographers. The other day I read a biography of Brahms 
running to three or four hundred pages, and the only in- 
cidents which the unfortunate biographer had to record 
were that Brahms was born in 1838 and died in 1897, that 
he lived at No. 4, Carls-gasse, that he occasionally travelled 
to Switzerland or Italy, that in this year the Violin Con- 
certo was produced, and in that the Third Symphony. 


* * * 


Consider two biographies which have just been pub- 
lished: ** Dante Gabriel Rossetti,”? by R. L. Mégroz 
(Faber & Gwyer, 15s.), and ‘‘ The Life of Charles M. 
Doughty,”? by D. G. Hogarth (Oxford University Press, 
Rossetti was a good second-rate poet 
and a second-rate painter, besides being, I think, a second- 
rate man. His biographer, Mr. Mégroz, is a skilled book- 
writer ; he has already written a book on Francis Thompson, 
to which he gave the subtitle “‘ The Poet of Earth in 
Heaven,”? while to this book on Rossetti he gives the sub- 
title ** Painter-Poet of Heaven in Earth.’? Skilled though 
Mr. Mégroz is, he leaves one in some doubt about the aim 
and object of his book. Is it a biography or a work of 
criticism? Is it written for the ordinary man or for other 
book-writers? In the ordinary meaning of words, nothing 
ever happened to Rossetti except that in 1862 his wife died 
from taking an overdose of laudanum, and that in 1872 
he tried unsuccessfully to kil] himself by the same means. 
His amatory life was, I imagine, full and varied, but Mr. 
Méesroz almost ignores it. Yet Mr. Mégroz fills 141 pages 
and calls them ‘* Part I., Mainly Biographical.’”? It is true 
that he hedges between Biography and Criticism by filling 
another 170 pages and calling them ‘* Part II., Mainly 
Critical.’”? On the whole, therefore, it is almost impossible 
to believe that the book is intended to be read by people 
who do not write books or paint pictures or that it will be 
read by them. To-day “ the public’? does not read 
Rossetti’s poetry or look at his pictures. At all times the 
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vast majority of his fellow-countrymen, if they had known 
anything about him or his work, would have agreed with 
the moral anger and disgust felt by Robert Buchanan. It 
is just possible to see that Rossetti and his poems and pic- 
tures might have an interest to a small circle of intellectuals 
who have a strange belief in the importance of works of art 
—but, if we follow that line of reasoning, we shall be forced 
to the conclusion that biographies of artists and writers are 
produced on the economic system invented by those famous 
people who live by taking in one another’s washing. 


* * * 


Dr. Hogarth’s biography of Doughty raises similar 
puzzling questions. During his life, almost the only point 
of contact which Doughty had with the normal world sur- 
rounding him was his jingoism. He lived for eighty-two 
years ; eighty of those years passed placidly unbroken by any 
incident which could be of any interest to ordinary people, 
two of them were filled with romanee and adventure. 
Doughty himself wrote the story of that adventure in two 
immense volumes, which a few people consider to be a great 
work of art. The book was such a failure that the publisher 
lost £400 by publishing it, and even to-day the number 
of people who have read or could read ‘* Arabia Deserta ” 
must be minute. The remainder of Doughty’s life was 
spent in writing poetry which he had very great difficulty 
in getting a publisher to publish, and which the publisher 
had still greater difficulty in getting the public to buy. A 
tiny handful of intellectuals maintains that his poems are 
great works of art, but it is doubtful whether .0001 per 
cent. of the population has read through a poem of Charles 
Doughty.. Doughty himself had a theory that poetry ought 
to be written in a style and language which go back to 
Chaucer and Spenser, but which to the ordinary man of 
to-day are intolerable or unintelligible—he spent practically 
the whole of his life in fitting himself for writing this poetry 
and in writing it. At the age of eighty his life had been, 
by all ordinary standards, such a failure that he had not 
enough money to support himself and his family, and, 
owing to the efforts of a few friends, was granted a pension 
of £150 a year from the Civil List. 


* * * 


Such was the life of the man of whom Dr. Hogarth has 
written an admirable biography. The puzzle is to decide for 
whom such biographies are written and who reads them. 
Their interest is purely psychological or esthetic. One can 
see why the .0001 per cent. of the population who have read 
** Arabia Deserta ’’ or **‘ Dawn in Britain ’? and imagine 
that they have some importance might have an interest in 
learning something about the man and the mind which 
produced them. But it is very difficult to understand why 
the rest of the population, who cared nothing about Doughty 
when he was alive and care even less about his works now 
that he is dead, should have the same interest. Yet the 
publishers’ lists seem to prove the opposite, namely, that 
there are quite a large number of people who like to read 
the eventless lives of painters whose pictures they would 
never look at and of writers whose books they would never 
read. 

LeonaRp Woo-r. 
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REVIEWS 
DR. JOHNSON—REALIST 
Dr. Johnson. By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


‘‘E VERY saying of Johnson is a temptation to discursive essay,”’ 
and Mr. Christopher Hollis in his new book ** Dr. Johnson ”’ 
has succumbed very gracefully to the temptation which he 
thus describes. Mr. Hollis, according to the account given 
of him by his publishers, is ‘‘ a young author not long down 
from Oxford,’’ and the chief interest of his book lies, perhaps, 
in its revelation of the appeal which the dogmatic philo- 
sophy and the Tory realism of Samuel Johnson may still 
make to those who, by virtue of their youth, are sometimes 
supposed to be revolutionary romantics. We are all, to a 
degree, in revolt against mid-Victorian 
Liberalism ; and many, like Mr. Hollis, are finding some 
measure of spiritual satisfaction in the eighteenth century: 


greater or less 


“ Eighteenth-century Toryism has more to say to us 
to-day than nineteenth-century Whiggery. Macaulay we 
read for his style and praise for his style, but he brings to 
us no comfort in our despairs. For comfort we must turn 
back to those nobler souls who challenged when they were 
moderate those evils of our life that have to-day grown 
monstrous, .. .”’ 

By this time, of course, everyone recognizes Macaulay’s 
limitations as a critic of Johnson and of Boswell, but Mr. 
Hollis attacks with equal vigour the romanticism of Carlyle: 

“* To read Carlyle, one might think that going to church 
in the age of Voltaire was an act as heroic as going to 
church in the age of Nero, that Johnson was the last, faithful 
worshipper at some old and forgotten shrine. ...How 
amused, we may be sure, Johnson would have been to hear 
of this fantastic fuss about a normal Englishman performing 
the normal obligation of a Christian !"’ 

The normal Englishman, the facer of facts—herein lies 
the permanent appeal of Samuel Johnson; not that Mr. 
Hollis would admit that the normal Englishman, either in 
Johnson's or in any other age, was entirely free from the 
habit of looking at life through a film of sentimentality. But 
when a man writes of the normal Englishman he may as 
often as not have in mind his ideal of the English character. 
The quality of the English private soldier, for instance, which 
makes the most genuine appeal to his fellow-countrymen 
is not his dashing heroism in a hand-to-hand encounter, but 
his open-eyed acceptance of the facts of life as he finds them 
in a sodden trench or at a shell-swept corner. With a grim, 
town-bred humour he may christen the one ‘** Bond Street ”’ 
and the other ‘“‘ Clapham Junction "’ ; but his mind is clear 
of any cant about the romance of war. So it was with 
Johnson. ‘‘ Every man," he said, ‘* is to take existence on 
the terms on which it is given to him,’’ and throughout his 
career he looked squarely at life as it was. In Grub Street 
he had no notion of himself as a starving and unrecognized 
genius. He was an unknown hack, and he knew that he 
depended for his living on editors and booksellers. The 
booksellers were not blood-suckers or slave-drivers, but 
‘generous, liberal-minded men."’ It was the booksellers 
who persuaded him to compile the ‘*‘ Dictionary,”’ and it was 
the ‘* Dictionary *’ which brought him the offer of a royal 
pension. A needless scrupulosity for consistency of con- 
duct or a romantic sense of martyrdom might have led 
Johnson to refuse such an offer from a Hanoverian king. 
He had some qualms, it is true, but in the end he faced the 
facts. Jacobitism was dead ; the new dynasty was so firmly 
established that it had become an English dynasty. “I 
think,’’ said Johnson, ‘‘ the pleasure of cursing the House of 
Hanover and drinking King James's health all amply over- 
balanced by three hundred pounds a year."’ It is this 
devastating common sense which still sweeps refreshingly 
through the mind of the English reader, and Boswell’s 
questionnaire was the perfect instrument for its provocation. 

The other quality of Johnson's character on which Mr. 
Hollis lays admiring emphasis is his ethical dogmatism. He 
warned Boswell never to accustom his mind to mingle virtue 
with vice, and among other facts of life Johnson faced the 
fact of sin. In his Easter meditations he would deplore that 
he was “ less than commonly oppressed with the sense of sin 
and less affected with the shame of idleness.’’ The better a 
man was, he said, the greater his fear of death, since he had 
a clearer view of infinite purity. Yet when Boswell suggested 
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that we might fortify our minds for the approach of death, 
the practical moralist broke out: ‘‘ No, sir, let it alone. It 
matters not how a man dies, but how he lives.”’ 

These and other qualities of Johnson are admirably illus- 
trated in Mr. Hollis’s pleasantly discursive study. He has, 
wisely, been unafraid to follow several well-worn tracks, 
though his publishers might have refrained from describing 
the familiar prints as ‘‘ rare portraits.’’ The book has one 
major fault—its neglect of Johnson’s scholarship ; witness 
the curt dismissal of the ‘**‘ Dictionary ’’ on page 63. Minor 
inaccuracies might be amended in a later edition: for 
instance, a word has dropped out from the quotation from 
‘* London "’ on page 45; ‘‘ Who’s for poonsh? ”’ is misspelt 
on page 95 ; more is known of Dr. Dodd than is suggested on 
page 126 ; Hodge is not the only one of Johnson’s cats whose 
name has been preserved (page 197). 

But these last are trifles. Mr. Hollis has approached his 
subject with a freshness of outlook and style which, owing a 
little, but not too much, to Mr. Chesterton, make his book a 
stimulating as well as a readable one. He expects, he says, 
to appeal only to the circle of those who know their Boswell, 
their Burney, or their Piozzi. But is that not enough? 

=. C. RR. 


DIALOGUES AND MONOLOGUES 


Dialogues and Monologues. 
7s. 6d.) 


By HUMBERT WOLFE. (Gollancz 


Mr. HuMBERT WoLre makes a very stylish entry as a literary 
critic. His gestures are so entertaining that it is difficult to 
pay close attention to what he is saying. This book should 
be read once merely because its author may at any time fulfil 
his lavish promise ; it may then be necessary to remove from 
one’s eyes the dazzle of epigrams, jokes, and miscellaneous 
imagery and focus them on what, after all, Mr. Wolfe has 
succeeded in saying. At the end of the first stage, where only 
Mr. Wolfe’s accomplishments are in question, all is bril- 
liantly well, but there is perceptible declension when one 
starts again and looks for what has been accomplished. He 
prints in this volume a straight critical essay on what our 
novelists have made of the Civil Servant; one of those 
whimsical, allusive, and elusive autobiographical fragments 
through which the reader plods hopefully, always a little 
behind the fun which the author is having ; a graceful inter- 
view with Mr. George Moore in the manner of the higher 
journalism ; a remarkably inconclusive address on the diffl- 
culties of the contemporary poet in deciding what to write 
about and how to write it; and a series of speculations on 
such questions as ‘‘ What is poetry?”’; ‘‘ What are the 
modernist poets up to? ’’; ‘‘ What is the difference between 
English and French literary expression?’’, in which he 
summons the aid of some curious companions to help clear 
mInatters up. Only the first of these gives a substantial clue 
to Mr. Wolfe’s critical form. ‘‘ The Public Servant in 
Fiction ’’ is a good essay. It begins indeed with an avowal 
that when Milton wrote: ‘‘ They also serve who only stand 
and wait,’’ he was really thinking of what he had to stand, 
and what he had to wait for, as a Civil Servant; and it 
ends thus :— 

‘“*You will see that the general view appears to be that 
what Public Servants serve is generally a double fault. But 
somehow they don’t lose the set.” 

But if Mr. Wolfe, as usual, will have his joke, in this essay 
at least he also has depth, solidity, and a most engaging 
irony. The subject is fresh and interesting; Mr. Wolfe 
has read up one side of it, and has lived the other. And 
so all the way from the Circumlocution Office to Mr. Prohack 
and the limpets his analysis of the contemptuous handling 
which the Civil Servant has received from novelists is really 
illuminated by his wit. His picture of war-time Whitehall 
reads to the outsider as brilliantly truthful caricature, and 
some of his thrusts at Trollope, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Kipling 
are as neat as they are deserved. 

It would be interesting to know why Mr. Wolfe, having 
set himself to discover what poetry is, prefers to invent 
opponents and fill their mouths with a high-spirited reductio 
ad absurdum of the modernist doctrine. He assembles him- 


self with two clever and advanced gentlemen in front of 
The proceedings open with a 
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motion of censure on the artist who created that alp for the 
romantic banality of his ideas. A lot of clever and amusing 
nonsense follows in the course of which this pronouncement 
is discussed :— 

“A poem is not an organism, but a heaping up of 
images, any of which can be removed without loss, just as 
twenty new ones may be introduced. Only if each unit 
is complete is the result a reasonable whole. I am firmly 
convinced that a book ought to be readable backwards as 
successfully as the other way round, just as a picture of 
— or Edimann may be hung upside down without 
Oss. 

Mr. Wolfe is then goaded into a rather good rhetorical state- 
ment of what he thinks poetry is; but this is taken as a 
personal insult by one of the clever gentlemen, who retires 
to the pinewoods to turn his back on formal art. The other 
two are left to compose their differences in a formula which 
emerges as: ‘‘ Verse is the expression with authority of 
what is significant in life by means of the fusion of thought 
and sound.”’ After Mr. Wolfe has tried this eminently sober 
and serviceable cap on a few contemporary poetical heads, 
his opponent becomes silent, darkness falls, the subject 
drops, and the mountains (whose comments on the activities 
of these three pigmy figures would have been worth record- 
ing) resume their sway. 

Now the trouble with this performance is that it has 
none of the ordered development of a critical argument. Mr. 
Wolfe’s puppets are so far lifelike that their argument has 
neither beginning nor end. In life, when people begin to 
argue, the subject is tossed about, it changes into something 
else, or drops, or at the end lies tattered on the carpet when 
the debaters depart, each unshaken in his conviction and 
cherishing the unanswerable points he has made. The 
humble listener has had his fun ; he stores away the clash- 
ing epigrams and is willing to make up his own mind. But 
the reader of a literary dialogue expects to have some of his 
ordered thinking done for him. ‘*‘ How bold and free, how 
charming and absurd! ’’ we exclaim as we watch the anti- 
Victorian antics of Mr. Wolfe’s Delarues and Bypasses. Yes, 
and how muddled and muddling. 

BARRINGTON GATES. 


TYNESIDE 


industrial Tyneside. By HENRY A. MESS. (Benn. 10s. 6d. 


Here’s richness! In 1925, following on a Conference of 
‘* Copec,’’ a Bureau of Social Research for Tyneside was 
set up and Dr. Mess was appointed director. This book is 
the result of his direction of willing collaborators. With 
loving ant-like pains he has piled statistic upon statistic, 
fact upon fact, and at the end emerges a living picture of 
one of the ‘‘ industrial black spots ’’ of the post-war period. 
In his own words, ** much of the book has been filled witn 
statistical matter, with averages and percentages and dia- 
grams. But the real subject is the lives of men and women 
and of their children.’’ Dr. Mess can fairly congratulate 
himself that he never loses his way in the statistical thickets, 
and that, for all the abstract details and depressing dia- 
grams, the abiding impression of his study is its sane 
humanity and its hopeful and constructive outlook. 

Tyneside is a proud area. Over twenty million tons of 
coal go yearly upon the river ; Stephenson’s first locomotive 
was constructed here ; from Palmer’s yard at Jarrow came 
the first screw-propelled iron collier and the first armour- 
plated warship ; Armstrong Whitworth’s guns and warships 
are in many of the navies of the world ; it is the home of 
Hawthorn Leslie’s marine engines, of the Parson turbines, 
of the oil-tanker, and—its chief pride—in 1907 it produced 
the ‘*‘ Mauretania,”’ still, after twenty-one vears, knocking 
odd minutes of her own Atlantic records. Newcastle, with 
its sudden dips and heights, and a cold, salt wind revealing 
unexpected spires through the river mist, has beauty rare 
in industrial towns. The people are vigorous, enterprising, 
without meanness of outlook ; they have made their great 
river out of a muddy creek. 

3ut there is another side to all this. Except the bloom 
of romance that rests on all places where they build ships, 
there is not beauty everywhere in the flat, wet, bare land 
where whole woods have perished in chemical fumes, where 
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housing conditions and overcrowding are worse than in 
most areas in England, where tuberculosis is serious, and 
education backward owing to understaffing. And over all 
at present hangs the shadow of continued unemployment. 

For many years Tyneside was very prosperous. It had 
a variety of industries—happy the town with the small 
trades. But gradually the smaller trades drooped and the 
whole vitality of the area rested in coal and ships. It was 
the era of mammoth liners and fast merchant ships, of fre- 
quent changes and expansion in armaments and naval 
building, of an increasing demand for coal, and the wealth 
and population of Tyneside grew. The great trades were 
men’s trades ; there are no women’s industries on the Tyne. 
This meant an excess of men, early marriages, high birth- 
rate, overcrowding. But while there was money, the bad 
effects were not noticeable. Now the Northern coalfield is 
fighting for existence, idle tonnage is in all ports, and dis- 
armament is not a popular word in Elswick and Jarrow. 
The cracks and leaks in the social and economic building 
are becoming apparent. 

One weakness of prime importance is revealed. Like all 
riverside industrial areas, Tyneside sprawls, but it is one 
industrial area for all bread-and-butter purposes ; its people 
move daily backwards and forwards, across, and up anid 
down the river. But for local government it is several areas, 
some rich, some poor, all rather jealous, a few advanced, 
others backward. 

Dr. Mess, without harshness, blames the authorities of 
the area for lack of foresight ; he blames, too, the employers 
and workpeople for having too many eggs in one basket. 
But, like everyone who knows the Tyne even superficially, 
he believes in the enterprise of the people and their capacity 
to face realities ; there is every reason why new industries 
should come to the Tyne and others return, to make up for 
the contraction of the old. And as they come, he, and Copee 
with him, are entitled to hope that they will bring with them 
a new attitude to the social problems so faithfully and fairly 
stated in this book. 
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‘But if Mrs. Williams-Ellis has suc- 
cumbed to the modern fashion for 
making history look stranger than 
any fiction, she has given us a portrait 
of Ruskin that is unforgettably vivid. 
We see the man, even though it is 
with a fierce, artificial light playing 
on him and around him. And she 
sees him as one of the most tragic 
figures of the nineteenth century, 

which, indeed, he was.’ 


‘Daily News.’ 
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THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


The Jesuit Enigma. By E. Boyp BARRETT. (Cape. 12s. 6d. 


THE reader who takes up this book expecting scandals and 
revelations will be disappointed. Not that the Society of 
Jesus is free from the frailties of human nature; Jesuits 
are men. The writer's purpose, however, is not to record 
the lapses of individuals, but to describe the mind of the 
Society, and the manner in which the Jesuit system works 
out in those who submit themselves to it. Its recruits are 
gathered by what Fr. Tyrrell used to call the “ spiritual 
press-gang’*’ method. There are, of course, exceptions, but 
the result is a general flat drab 
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colourlessness—‘‘ a vast 
y and morally average men,”’ 
whose common quality is a certain twist or kink, due to 
the repressive and deadening influences under which they 
have been trained. The author of the ‘‘ Jesuit Enigma ”’ 
spent some twenty years in the Order, which he had unwisely 
entered, and in the end wisely left. He found by experience 
that its discipline was based on a systematic violation and 
crushing out of nature. To take a significant example :— 
“The chapters of the ‘Epitome’ which deal with 
chastity are wholly devoted to prohibitions. There is not 
the slightest hint of the possibility of sublimation. Sex must 
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be choked to death, in spite of its being the mainspring of so 
B ; 


many important activities of life. 

The so-called mortificazione dell’ intelletto, by which 
rational inquiry is checked, follows the same lines of 
repression. Nor is this temper, though it may be emphasized 
in, confined to the Jesuits. To such an extent has it become 
that of the Church that what is true of the Society is true 
of the Religious Orders, of the seminary system, and, in 
general, of the devotional life of Catholicism. The ‘* Jesuit 
Enigma "’ is not only that of Jesuitism ; it is the Enigma of 
the Catholic Church of to-day. 

Dr. Boyd Barrett is a psychologist, in the modern sense 
of the word; a lecturer and writer of repute. In Irish 
politics he is (it seems) a Republican; and it is not sur- 
prising that on both counts he came into conflict with the 
tradition and vested interests of a body which in matters 
of policy and in general of opinion plays for safety. ‘* In 
every faculty Ours must follow the safer and more approved 
doctrine and the authors that teach it.’’ It does not appear 
how this exaggerated Tutiorism can be reconciled with its 
casuistry of Escobar; but there are obvious reasons why 





moral theology should be developed on other lines than 
dogmatic. If the Jesuit confessionals were not to be 


deserted, a certain laxity must be allowed. 

It has been argued, on grounds of experience, that no 
religious order should survive its founder ; and historically 
the Society has passed through three stages: that of the 
Saints—Ignatius, Xavier, and Francis Borgia; that of the 
and that of the 
Jesuits—is the sense in which the word is used, if not in 
Protestant fiction, certainly among the secular clergy of our 
own time. For there is no love lost between the two bodies: 
with few exceptions the secular priests, and, indeed, the 


joctors—Suarez, de Lugo, and the Casuists ; 


xther religious orders, regard the Jesuits as successful und 
none too scrupulous rivals. A seminary story tells us of a 
bishop and three religious, who, finding a bag of money, 
advanced their respective claims. Ecce mos! was the 
masterful plea of the Prelate ; reliquimus omnia, urged the 
humble Franciscan ; quid ergo? argues the disputatious and 
syllogistic Dominican ; while, with a whispered erit nobis, 
the crafty Jesuit makes off with the spoil. And Catholics in 
general regard them with mixed feelings. ‘* I owe my salva- 
tion to the Jesuists,’’ said von Hiigel to a friend: ‘* but don’t 
you ever have anything to do with them.’’ And in the 
memorable savings of the Abbé Huvelin, quoted in his (von 
Hiigel’s) ‘‘ Selected Letters,’’ there is not one which is not 
diametrically opposed to the Jesuit type of sanctity. 

‘You will never save yourself by a mutilation.” 

‘Never read the religious papers; they will do you 
untold harm.”’ 

‘Miracle is antipathetic to me.”’ 

‘The theologians are sometimes in error? Not some- 


f Science and experience have made immense 


times: oilen. 
advances, while theology has stood still.”’ 

‘You have a horror of la bonne philosophie, and of all 
e what you are in search 


that is bien-pensant. Yes; becaus 
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of is truth, not orthodoxy. And orthodoxy must come to 
terms with truth; that is orthodoxy’s own affair.” 

Mark Pattison describes the learning of the Jesuits as 
being at best imitative. It was certainly wanting in what 
is the first condition of learning—disinterestedness. It was 
controversial, not scientific ; its aim was rather to seem than 
to be. This note of semblance runs through the system as a 
whole. With regard to the famous ‘“ Exercises of 
St. Ignatius,’’ ‘‘ my personal experience of directing retreats 
(says Dr. Boyd Barrett) led me to become very sceptical of 
the good that they produce. How few realize the immense 
wilderness of misery, depression and weariness of soul that 
they cause in hundreds of thousands of poor religious forced 
by rule to make them every year! ’’ Mechanism is fatal to 
life, and artificiality to spirit. Prayer is reduced to some- 
thing like a cross-word puzzle, nothing is left for the Holy 
Ghost to do. To how many tragedies the Vocation-Fallacy, 
that of idealizing what is unworthy of idealization, gives 
rise! Warnings are not wanting; but they are unheeded: 
fanaticism shuts eyes and ears and deadens thought. 


‘““*] hear you are going to join us,’ said a priest, himself 
a Jesuit, to Dr. Barrett, then a postulant. ‘ Weil, 1 hope 
you will think very carefully before you do so. You are 
doing good work where you are, and I doubt if you will 
ever have the same opportunity of doing good in the 
Society.’ hen, looking at me sadly, he added, ‘ You don’t 
realize it, for your mind is full of poetic ideas about the 
Society. But, in the Society, things are not whal they seem 
to be.” 

““It was the only time I ever received an honest word 
of warning from a Jesuit: and unfortunately I did not take 
it seriously. It only served to chill and shock me; and ! 
put it down to a certain laxity in the man.” 


An instance may be given. ‘‘ On being sent to Dublin 
on business, I asked leave to visit my mother, who was then 
jn the city. The Superior refused it curtly, ‘ What do you 
want talking to an old woman in a back parlour?’ This 
shocked and hurt me to an extent that I fail to find words 
to describe.’"” The atmosphere was one of ill-will and 
suspicion. ‘‘ How do I know whether or not you have just 
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come from a brothel? ’’ asked a spy-maniac of a colleague: 
‘** all I know is that you are late.” 

These may be extreme instances. But they are not 
singular. Hence disaffection and undermining. 

‘““What I have said,’ wrote Father Tyrrell, ‘a hundred 
Jesuits are saying every day. Internal dissensions are rife ; 
the y r men are already in revolt, such among them 
at least as think for themselves. Superiors can no longer 
rule: the inevitable causes of the Society’s decay are in 
the psychological atmosphere of the age.” 

Twenty years have passed; and, though Dr. Boyd 
Barrett's book adds little to Tyrrell’s witness, what is striking 
is that two men differing so widely in temperament, training, 
and outlook should be in such close agreement ; expressing 
themselves almost in the same words, and arriving at the 
same conclusions in regard to the situation in which they 
respectively found themselves. The process of disillusion- 
ment was in each case gradual but inevitable. 


ung 


‘““One by one my dreams were shattered ; one hope after 
another of being able to achieve some good while remaining 
a Jesuit failed me; and at last, convinced that if I lingered 
any longer in the Order my life would be wasted, I left.” 


WHAT ARE THOSE GOLDEN BUILDERS DOING? 


Collected Poems of D, H. Lawrence. Two volumes. (Secker. 
£1 1s.) 

Roan Stallion. By ROBINSON JEFFERS Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

John Brown’s Body. By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. (Heinemann. 


10s. 6d 


The Golden Room. By WILFRID GIBSON. (Macmillan. 6s. 


IT was always realized that this human state was precarious, 
and that underneath it work monstrous tides of mystery 
and terror. Man thatched his hut and cultivated his allot- 
ment on the crust of sudden destruction. However, he kept 
his head, and if he discussed the abyss he preserved a dignity 
of manner, conceivably ridiculous but very honourable to 
him. To this day, he the hour with a buttoned 
decorum and confidence that may amuse some aerial intelli- 
gences, but must be admired by others. But latterly there 
have been individuals of singular talent whose habit it is 
to glare into a section of the bottomless pit andi to cry out 
shrilly of its glooms and glories with oracular ecstasy. So 
Barbusse released ** L’Enfer’’; so Mr. D. H. Lawrence out 
of apparently normal moments in routine has conjured 
troops of phantom thrills and tribulations; so Mr. Jeffers 
hymns the titanic brilliance of incest and other unusual 
effects of sex. 

It is probably smoky and flame-shot down there in the 
pit, and the poetry of Mr. Lawrence is the vapour of poetry, 
pierced with tongues of flame, a phenomenon confused and 
clamorous, out of which instants of hot brightness are given. 
The appreciation of the spectacle must depend greatly on 
the temperament of the onlooker. ‘‘ So shaken as we are,” 
it is not for us fully to understand why Mr. Lawrence does 
not shape his De Rerum Natura more coolly. We can be 
deeply struck by his dialect poems, for those are laconic, 
balanced, accomplished. The style with which he usually 
proposes to bear witness to eternal truth is not so. It is, in 
plain English, all over the shop. It may be commented on 
in words of his own from a poem recording how the poet 
gave money to a poor woman on the Embankment :— 


meets 


I turn and run 
Down the Embankment, 
But why ?—why ?” 


run for my life! 

As he runs from the usual conversations of our kind, Mr. 
Lawrence nevertheless becomes sententious and advisory. 
There is a great deal of Martin Tupper in him ; he is a judge 
of nations. In short, he is a Victorian spasmodic in the age 
of Freud, and among his clouds and darkness there are 
many isolated perceptions of startling novelty. 

The same description apply to Mr. Robinson 
Jeffers, or his book might be rechristened from a work of 
1831 ** Madmoments by a Bornnatural,’’ but Mr. Jeffers has 
consolidated his mode of writing, and does not disregard the 
necessity of sustained rhythm for carrying his words into 
the minds of men. Indeed, he is remarkable for a metrical 
march and swing of his own—one of the strongest attempts 
in recent years to make an addition to the resources of verse. 


might 
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It is well contrived to lead on tragic drama, and to produce 
sudden turns of situation, but like all long metre may easily 
grow heavy or drift into fragments :— 
‘*Peace O'Farrell, the Carmel farmer’s wife, 
day and night, 
Found no joy in being young and could have wished the 
vellow hair white, 
What is youth for but to spill it with joy at the altar-foot 
of life ? 


What right has a wild old man in the useless beauty of a 
young wife ?”’ 

Mr. Jeffers has the gift of creating ‘‘ haunted country ” 
and of building up with vivid probabilities his narratives of 
‘*‘ kissings and cuttings of throats ’’; he has the impediment 
of pictorial rhetoric, studio imagery. His long poems no 
doubt won him his name in America; his short ones, like that 
on President Wilson and the sonnet to his father, will 
probably outlive them in their exceptional calmness, which 
comprises his intimation of deep secrets. 

The historical interest of Mr. Benét’s long poem on the 
American Civil War, although the author notes that ‘ this 
is a poem, not a history,’’ may be the main reason why its 
pages should be read, ending at page 377. It is a straight- 
forward, close-circumstanced narrative, with great attention 
to the distinguishing marks of the period it chronicles. The 
verse varies, and there are prose interventions. If it is not 
within the ranks of epic poetry, it is ‘‘ a tale of the times of 
old ’’ by a precise and sympathetic student. In it, there is no 
terror that man cannot face with square chin and phrase, 
no dizzy fever of demoniac omnipotence. The same philo- 
sophic conservatism governs Mr. Gibson’s poems (there are 
three hundred of them in his new volume), although many 
of them epitomize life’s little ironies. To describe his poetry 
in words taken from his book is possible :— 

‘‘He slaps the daub against the wattle 
And whistles gaily... .” 
Northumberland, after all, would not readily lose its nerve 
in even the twentieth century. There is a touch of Bewick 
in the form, and the character, of some of Mr. Gibson’s 
little poems. E. B. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Vol. IV. 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, C.H. 
With Maps and Diagrams in Text. 8vo. 16s. net. 
Maps in Separate Case. 5s. net. 
The narrative of naval operations from June, 1916, to April, 1917. 


A Criticism of Modern Civilization 
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id®mer: CHARLES A. BEARD 12s. 6d. net. 
With many eminent contributors includin: 
HAVELOCK ELLIS SIDNEY and BEATRICE WESB 
BERTRAND RUSSELL HENDRIK VAN LOON 
EMIL LUDWIG JULIUS KLEIN 


THE LIFE AND TRAGEDY OF 
ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA, 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 
BARONESS SOPHIE BUXHOEVEDEN 


Introduction by J. C. Squire 
\Vith illustrations. 





25s. net. 
“An extremely well-written book, starting with the comedy and 
happiness and struggles of youth, and passing on through phases of 


drama and ending in tragedy.” yj 
—Admiral Mark Kerr in the *‘ Morning Post.”’ 


LOUIS XIV 
LOUIS BERTRAND. 


Translated from the well-known French Work by 
Cleveland B. Chase. With Illustrations. 18s. net. 


In this biography Louis Bertrand has revolutionised both the popular and 
historical conceptions of Louis XIV. He is shown not as a voluptuous 
despot, but as the creator of modern French civilisation. 
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ELMO PAUL HOHMAN. 
With 21 Illustrations. 
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Vol. 1. PEACE. Fourth Edition. Edited by Arnold D. 
MeNair, C.B.E.,LL.D. 42s. net. 
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6. W. KEETON, LLM. 


25s. net. 
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PSEUDO-SECURITY 
J. M. SPAIGHT 12s. 6d. net. 
The real problem of world peace. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


JOHN DONALDSON, Ph.D. 


Two Volumes. 


16s. net. 
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F. A. W. GISBORNE. 10s. 6d. net. 
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H knowledge ; he has 


come to conclusions ; he says 
what he means with distinc- 
tion, . . . He is the first 
person, in my imperfect read- 


ing, to make clear the differ- 


ence between the creative 
artist and the critic.” MR. 
ARNOLD BENNETT in The 


Evening Standard. ‘May be 
read for pleasure by all who 
take pleasure in literature.’’ 
YORKSHIRE Post. “The know- 
ledge and experience which 
inform every page could 
could hardly be matched.” 
SPHERE. 400 pages. I8s. 
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A London 


Bookman 


66 8 are recently Mr. 

Arnold Bennett 
drew attention to the London 
letter of ‘Simon Pure’ in 
the New York Bookman as 
‘the best bookish article per- 
haps in America and England’; 
now Mr. Swinnerton at last 
emerges from his pseudony- 
mity to give us for our delight 
nearly 300 pages of selections 
from his monthly letters.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPEMENT. 
“The best book of its sort 
since Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
‘Books and _ Persons.’ ” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 7S. 6d. 


P. P. HOWE’S 


Life of Hazlitt 


NEW and cheaper edition, 
revised and _ brought 

up to date, of the “ standard 
work on its subject, and one 
of the best literary biographies 
of our time.” OBSERVER. 
492 pages, illustrated. 7s. éd. 
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TWO EMPRESSES 


The Life and Tragedy of Alexandra Feodorovna, Empress of 
Russia. By BARONESS SOPHIE BUXHOEVEDEN. (Longmans. 258.) 

Letters of the Empress Frederick. Edited by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
FREDERICK PONSONBY. (Macmillan. 25s.) 


THE lives of these two tragic Empresses, whose characters 
are here ardently vindicated, present several features in 
common. Both the late Tsarina and the Empress Frederick 
had English blood and strong English sympathies, but both 
were compelled, by the convention of Royal intermarriage, 
to live, through times of political crisis, in an alien land. 
Both of them, as it happened, were in love with their hus- 
bands ; both of them possessed strong domestic affections ; 
and both of them were virtuous and well-intentioned women. 
Yet, in each case, domestic affection and good intentions led 
to misunderstanding, calumny, and tragedy. 

There, perhaps, the points of affinity end. 
the two Empresses were poles apart. The Tsarina had an 
essentially emotional temperament. Love for her husband 
and children was its dominant trait. Her worst enemies 
never hinted that she was not an ideal wife and mother. 
She was, indeed, a very womanly woman of the old school, 
whose heart outruled her intellect. She tried to love Russia, 
and strove, according to her own lights, to do her duty 
by it. She was conspicuous for works of charity and mercy. 
But, seeing everything through a veil of idealism and vague 
mysticism, she was inherently incapable of real political 
judgment. Is it, therefore, a matter for wonder that, cut off 
by the very condition of their office from the life of the 
people, themselves devoid of political sagacity, and dis- 
tracted by the divided counsels of their advisers, the Tsarina 
and her husband increasingly withdrew into that inner 
domestic sanctuary 1). meant everything to them? And is 
it surprising that, all -medical skill having failed, the 
Tsarina, with her maternal and non-rational nature, should 
have come, careless of outside opinion, to worship Rasputin, 
whom she imagined to be curing her only son of his deadly 
hereditary disease? 

That the Tsarina was unfitted for the position she occu- 
pied is obvious. But that she was in every other respect 
an admirable, if very human, woman is growing increas- 
ingly clear. Against the vituperative scandal that sur- 
rounded her name the tide of opinion has already turned, 
and now before us lies a volume, written from peculiarly 
intimate knowledge, that should silence the last tongue of 
slander. Baroness Buxhoeveden was a girl when she was 
first presented to the Empress. For years she lived with 
her as Lady-in-Waiting. She remained with the Imperial 
Family throughout the Revolution, and, sharing their suffer- 
ings in Siberia, was one of the last friends to see them. 
Mr. J. C. Squire, in his introduction, reminds us that the 
Baroness has only one pair of eyes. But he rightly claims 
that her simple, vivid narrative carries its own credentials 
and is stamped throughout with the hallmark of truth. 
From its pages the Tsarina emerges as a beautiful and truly 
feminine personality, who, in any ordinary walk of life, 
would have commanded universal affection. 

Where the Tsarina was weak, the ex-Kaiser’s mother was 
strong. While the former lacked political capacity, the 
latter was rich in it. She possessed it, indeed, too amply. 
With her strong mentality and advanced liberal views, she 
was far ahead of the German opinion of her time, and 
her very anxiety for the true welfare of her adopted country 
caused her to be accused of dislovalty and Anglophobia. 
This impression was intensified when, having contracted 
cancer, the Empress, at the urgent desire of Edward VII., her 
brother, allowed herself to be treated by English doctors 
when the German ones seemed to have failed. Other clouds 
darkened the later years of a career that began and con- 
tinued for a time so happily. The premature death of her 
husband, after a very brief reign, left the Empress in the 
hands of Bismarck and other councillors whose ideas she 
detested, and a battle for the soul of her son ensued. The 
Junkers won, and Kaiser William II. rattled his sword in 
disdain of ‘t petticoat government.’ If he had listened to 
his mother, says Sir Frederick Ponsonby, who tells us ina 
fascinating introduction how this important selection of the 
Empress’s letters to Queen Victoria comes at last to be pub- 


Mentally, 
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lished, recent European history 
different. The tragedy of the Tsarina was that of a woman 
ill-suited to her office. The tragedy of the Empress 
Frederick—who, even in writing to ‘‘ dear Mama,” had to 


suppress her advanced views—was that of a woman too well 
fitted for it. 


might have been very 
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Slaves of the Sun. By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 
Unwin. 16s.) 

Mogreb-el-Acksa. 
7s. 6d. 


(Allen & 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. (Duckworth. 


‘* He that would travel for the entertainment of others,’’ says 
Johnson, ‘‘ should remember that the great object of remark 
is human life.’’ This maxim has been kept constantly in 
mind by both the travellers whose books are now before us 
—alike by the old and the new, by the sledded Polack aud 
the perfervid Scot. Neither of them can justly be reckoned 
among those pedestrian sons of enterprise who are con- 
cerned merely with the external aspect of Nature, ‘‘ who visit 
Savage countries and range through solitude and desola- 
tion ; who pass a desert, and tell that it is sandy ; who cross 
a valley, and find that it is green.’’ Much of Mr. Ossen- 
dowski’s book is composed of narratives which he has 
elicited from the mouths of French officials and their native 
subjects, usually nameless and often rather colourless 
figures, but all equally dithyrambic in their conversational 
style. Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s ‘‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa,”’ of 
which a cheap reprint is now to be welcomed, has given us 
some friends as racy of the soil as any drawn by George 
Borrow, amongst whom that gallant and faithful warrior 
Haj Mohammed es Swani el Bahri—like Dr. Primrose, we 
love to give the full name—has long been a classic acquain- 
tance of those who value good writing and an original out- 
look. 

Mr. Ossendowski’s book deals with French West Africa, 
of which little is known by the general reader in this 
country. It is indeed seldom realized that France owns 
more than one-third of the total territory of the Dark Con- 
tinent—4,200,000 square miles as against the 4,364,000 belong- 
ing to the British Empire. Mr. Ossendowski classifies the 
various colonies which he visited according to the diverse 
methods adopted by their administrators. 

‘‘ The first was Senegal, the keynote of whose develop- 
ment is compulsory European teaching and the civilization 
of the natives; then there is Guinea, whose keynote is 
respect for the negro traditions and assistance to them in 
their struggle with Nature ; the Sudan, the land where a 
tremendous direct effort is being put forth by the white 
race ; and Volta, the colony where the governing principle 
is enforced labour for the welfare of the population.”’ 

Mr. Ossendowski reports some very interesting inter- 
views with the leading French officials, of whose zeal and 
knowledge he has formed a high opinion, though his open- 
ing chapter describes the failure of a Civil Servant taken at 
the age of forty from the Inland Revenue in France and 
pitchforked into a lonely post in the hinterland of Guinea, 
where he seems to have been very near “ going Fantee,”’ 
but rose to a high position in the administrative hierarchy. 

‘* In certain circumstances officials of this now disappear- 
ing type were indispensable and useful for colonial purposes, 
but, generally speaking, they were an element most injurious 
and dangerous to the influence and prestige of the white 
race of Africa, surrounded as they were with the hatred and 
contempt of the natives. Frequently the negro petty kings 
and Syrian merchants influenced their activities with gifts, 
adulation and money, thus struggling cunningly yet with 
all the dignity of a noble tribal genius against the policy of 
the central Government.” 

Fortunately the French officials of to-day are of a much 
higher and better trained class, and Mr. Ossendowski’s 
account of their administrative ideals will be read with 
interest. It is agreeably diversified by highly romantic 
chapters taken, as has been said, from the mouths of natives 
or experienced officials, and by vivid descriptions of the 
manners and customs of the tribes whom the author 


examined with a very inquiring mind. 
Little need be said in commendation of Mr. Cunning- 
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hame Graham's admirably vivid account of his journey in 
Morocco thirty years ago, before the days of the French 
overlordship were even in prospect. It has long been known 
and prized by all who care for books written ‘ after the 
fashion that men speak over the fire at night, their pipes 
alight, hands on their rifles, boots turned towards the blaze, 
ears strained to catch the rustle of a leaf, and with the tin 
tea mug stopped on its journey to the mouth when horses 
snort.’’ The author has always looked at everything with 
his own clear eyes, not through the tinted spectacles of 
convention and prejudice that too many travellers used to 
wear—thev are more often discarded now than in the nine- 
teenth century. His account of the ‘‘ Far West’ of the 
Mohamimedan world has well earned its place among the 
books of travel which are also enduring contributions te 
literature. 


ON THE EDITOR’S 


I\ ** The Tragic Empress,”* by Maurice Paléologue (Tnuorntonm 
Butterworth, 10s. 6d.), the well-known French diplomatist 
records conversations with the Empress Eugénie. ** The 
Barnard Letters, 1778-1824,"" edited by Anthony Powell 
(Duckworth, 21s.), contains letters of Sir Andrew Barnard, 
a distinguished soldier of the Napoleonic wars, and two 
other members of the family. An American biography is 
** George W. Cable,’’ by his daughter, Lucy Bikle (Scribners. 
12s. 6d.). 

‘“Marquis de Vauvenargues,’’ by May Wallas (Cam 
bridge University Press, 12s. 6d.), is divided into two parts 
of which the first is biographical, the second a study of 
Vauvenargues’s thought. 

A new volume in the Broadway Library of Eighteenth- 
Century Literature is ‘‘ Memoirs of a Nun,”’ by Denis Diderot 


TABLE 


(Routledge, 10s. 6d.). This is a translation of ‘‘ La 
Religieuse *'; Mr. Francis Birrell is the translator, and he 


has written an interesting introduction. We presume that 
neither the editor of the SuNpAy Express nor the Home 
Secretary is likely to have read or to read Diderot. 

‘The Monks of Kublai Khan,”’ by Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge (Religious Tract Society, 12s. 6d.), is a history of the 
life and travels of the envoys of the Mongol Khans to Europe 
in the thirteenth century. It is translated by Sir Wallis 
Budge from the Syriac text. 


‘* Gilbert and Sullivan,”’ by Lillian Bradstock (Palmer, 
7s. 6d.), gives prose versions of the well-known operas. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS 


Two very interesting Schubert records are produced by 
H.M.V. this month. The Philharmonic Choir, conducted by 
Kennedy Scott, with Elsie Suddaby, Howard Fry, and Percy 
Manchester soloists, give the Mass in G major (Three 12-in. 
records. D1478-80. 6s. 6d. each). This is Schubert's second 
Mass, and was composed when he was eighteen. It contains 
music of some beauty, though not perhaps notably suited 
to the purposes of a church, and the records are good as 
choral records. The other record contains two of Schubert's 
most famous songs, ‘‘ Tod und das Madchen’’ and ‘‘ Der 
Doppelganger,’’ sung in ‘Russian by Chaliapine (12-in. re- 
cord. DB1184. 8s. 6d.). The two songs suit Chaliapine’s 
genius, and it is a fine record. So many songs of Schubert's 
have recently been recorded that gramophonists may like 
to know of a very interesting book just published, 
‘* Schubert’s Songs,’’ by Richard Capell (Benn, 15s.). It is 
full of information and some excellent criticism and inter- 
pretation, and all the chief songs are dealt with. Ht is 
interesting to read what Mr. Capell says of the singing of the 
‘* Doppelganger,’’ and then to compare the Chaliapine record 
with the recent record by Alexander Kipnis, issued by 
Columbia. Good though Kipnis is, Chaliapine comes, we 
think, nearer to perfection. 

Florence Austral, soprano, is more successful than in 
some previous records with the familiar ‘‘ Ocean, thou 
mighty monster,"’ from Weber's ‘‘ Oberon "’ (D1504. 6s. 6d.). 


The clever ‘‘ Valse de Concert,’’ Op. 47, of Glazounov, has 
been recorded before, but never better played than by the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra (D1492. 6s. 6d.). 
‘‘ light music *’ record which can be recommended. 
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Nothing short of genius 
must be attributed to him 
who, at the beginning o/ 
this century, took a handful 
of fine tobaccos. blended 
them, and_ called the 
result “Chairman.” 


“Chairman” fulfilled, as 
none belore it seemed to 
do, the desire of every pipe 
enthusiast for a tobacco 
that should— 
Smoke coolly, down to the 
last shred .... 
Burn evenly and Ireely, yet 
not too rapidly. 
Please, by reason of its attrac- 
tive aroma, others besides 
the smoker himself .... 


Chairman Smokers— 
The Musician 


It can be truthfully said that 
this inspired combination 
of the best American and 
Eastern Tobaccos has been 
the means of increasing 
pipe-enjoyment an 
hundred-fold. 


Chairman 
TOBACCO 


sssssserensenseanensencanesnarsenngaas “Chairman” is made in medium 
strength. 

: If your pocket must *“ Koardman’s”’ is the identical 

: rule your palate, mixture but milder. 

: smoke ‘‘ Chairman , 
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: most fragrant and flavoured. 
: lasting of all 
: Empire M.xtures. 1/1: 
10d. per oz. - 
2 
eee eer Pere Pere irr i itr er ri per oz. of all tobacconists, 
R. J. LEA, LTD. STOCKPORT eo: 
THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 


Books on all subjects reviewed or mentioned in 

this number of The Nation and 

The 

Examples are in stock of the work of many of the 

Wodern Fine Presses: a short iist of these will be 
sent on application 


TRUSLOVE AND HANSON, 


Itheneum may 


be inspected at London Literary Lounge. 


Booksellers : Court Stationers. 
14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Tele: GERRARD 3277.) (One door from Bond Street) 
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THE THRILL OF EVIL 
by H. ASHTON-WOLFE 


Author of 


— Sr 
than 


“Warped in the Making,” ete. 


“Mr. Ashton-Wolfe is unsurpassed as a narrator of authen- 
tic crime stories.”—John o’ London’s Weekly.; “ Ashton- 
Wolfe keeps us thrilled with his real life detective stories.” 
—Weekly Dispatch. (Ready to-day.) Illus., 18s.; net. 


THE LININGS OF LIFE ... (21d edit.) 
ty Walburga, Lady Paget. 


Author of *\ In My Tower,” ete. 

“ Many delightful glimpses behind the scenes.”—Morning Post. 
able picture of a now vanished world.’’—Daily Mail. ‘A rich 
personal and socia] anecdote has been drawn upon.’—The Times. 
interesting personalities are recalled.’—Daily Telegraph. 
2 vols., 





** Memor- 
store of 
** Many 


illus., 42s. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CROUPIER 
ty Paul de Ketchiva. 


Monte Carlo be called dull, and the picture of vice, 
uxury the author draws, shows the Cote d’Azure to be blue 
ening Standard. Illus., 18s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM HICKEY 


Edited by Alfred Spencer. 


The period covered by these memoirs of a man of fashion is from 1749—1809. 
Interesting sidelights on the customs of the following eountries :—England, 


net. 





“Never again can 
crime and | 
indeed.""—Ev 














France, Holland, Portugal, East India, China, and West Indies. 
First three vols., in cloth, 15s. Last vol., 2ls. 
HURST & BLACKETT LTD., LONDON. 
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NEW BOOK BARGAINS 
Please send for Catalogue 317 containing latest New Books 
reduced in price. Gift Books, Illustrated Books, Books of 
Travel, and Books to suit all tastes. Books bought. High 
prices paid. 
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| W.HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 


| Tel.: 862. Telegrams and Cables 





Heffer, Cambridge. 














OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
7, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 











HAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? Booklets 
Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





free.—Miss 








Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park. Bitterne, Southampton. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. | 


HE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10 till 6 daily. 
a) PAUL NASH—Recent Paintings and Water Colours. 
(2) BEATRICE BLAND—Flower Paintings and Landscapes. 
(3) TOULOUSE-LAUTREC—Lithographs. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
AMERICAN MARKETS—LONDON “ INFLATION ”—TOBACCO—ROYAL DUTCH 


HE industrial share markets have recovered, but the 
I more depressed members of the Stock Exchange have 
been watching the elections in America with the con- 
viction that if ‘* Al’’ Smith were elected, the smash in 
Wall Street would come automatically, and if Mr. Hoover 
were elected, the smash would come in fourteen days on 
pressure from the Reserve Banks. Perhaps the wish is 
father to the thought, and our alarmists are only the people 
who have sold too soon. We attach little importance to 
the threat of Reserve Bank interference. It is not as if all 
the Federal Reserve banks in America were of one opinion. 
Chicago is at variance with New York, and the Reserve 
Board in Washington does not count. The New York 
Federal Reserve Bank has already tried to defeat specula- 
tion with dear money and has failed. Prophecy is vain, but 
we hazard the guess that as the psychology of the bull 
market has been based largely upon (a) the prosperity of 
the automobile group; (b) getting Mr. Hoover elected; 
and (c) getting cheaper money; the realization of (b) and 
the partial realization of (c) will leave so much less for 
the bull party to “* go for,”? while (a) will disappear as soon 
as the Ford Motor competition begins to tell against the 
output and earnings of General Motors, which, it is said, 
will not be seen until next year. 
aa 7 * 


Last week we questioned whether there was any general 
inflation on the London Stock Exchange. We see that the 
aggregate figure for all stocks covered by the securities 
index of the INvEsToRS’ CHRONICLE (100 = December 81st, 
1923) was 131.2 at October 30th, 181.7 at September 28th, 
130.0 at June 29th, 136.1 at April 30th (the peak), 132.0 at 
March 29th, and 130.9 at December 31st, 1927. Where is 
the inflation this year? These indices, of course, are based 
on established securities; they do not cover the new issues 
of low denomination which have been selling at inflated 
prices. But the low denomination shares do not count for 
much in the balance against the weight of established 
securities. In the last three months brewery, oil, and mis- 
cellaneous securities show substantial advances, but arti- 
ficial silk, cotton, textile, gold mining and tea shares sub- 
stantial declines. The decline in artificial silk shares seems 
to have gone far enough. Reports from the trade are more 
satisfactory. If artificial silk has for the time lost its 
fashion on the Stock Exchange, it has clearly not Jost it in 
the shops. The following table shows the extent of the 
slump in British Celanese issues :— 

High Present 


1928. Price. Yield. 
British Celanese 10s. Ord. 63 23 — 
British Celanese 7% Ist Deb. 1003 1063, 6.72% 
British Celanese 73% 2nd Mt. Convert 
Debs 118 103 7.43% 
British Celanese 7% ist cum. Pref. 18/6 16/9 8.36% 
British Celanese 73% Ptg. 2nd Cum. 
Pref. 19/- 17/9 xd 8.45% 
* + * 


Isolated examples of inflation can be found. Dealings, 
for example, began on Tuesday in the new Tobacco Securi- 
ties Trust—the financial offshoot of the British American 
Tobacco. The ordinary shares of £1 which are entitled to 
a 15 per cent. cumulative dividend opened at 4 and closed 
at 37. The 5s. deferred shares, which take 50 per cent. of 
the surplus profits (according to Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen 
that surplus would not admit of dividends ‘* yet awhile ”’) 
opened at 1} and closed at 1 5-16. It will be recalled that 
the eight new directors of the Tobacco Securities Trust, 
which include such eminent names as Mr. Reginald 
McKenna and Lord Bradbury, were given the right to sub- 
scribe at par for 500,000 deferred shares provided they 
agreed to serve the Company for five years. With the 5s. 
deferred shares selling at £1 premium that option has pre- 
sented the lucky eight with a paper profit of £500,000 in 
one day—with the chance of more. A paper profit is not 
eash, but when it is of the order of half a million sterling. 


it would be sufficient, we imagine, to convince Lord 
Birkenhead that he should cut short his monastic holiday in 
Wadham College. 

* + * 

The spurt in Imperial Tobacco shares may be attri- 
buted in part to the liquidation of a deceased account, in 
part to the market valuation of the shares of the Tobacco 
Securities Trust. If the Imperial Tobacco Company still 
holds the one-third interest in B.A.T. which it took up 
when B.A.T. was formed in 1902, it would be entitled to 
receive 979,150 ordinary shares of £1 and 979,150 deferred 
shares of 5s. of the Tobacco Securities Trust. At the pre- 
sent market valuation these rights are worth £5,018,143 to 
Imperial Tobacco. There is still less excuse for directors 
of the Imperial Tobacco to withhold a bonus from their 
shareholders. It is objected that goodwill and patents 
stand in the Imperial balance-sheet at £9,422,582, but it 
has been at that figure for many years, and if it ought to 
have been reduced, it would have been done long ago. A 
bonus distribution can be effected by writing up the invest- 
ments valued in the balance-sheet at £20,509,978—the 
market value of its B.A.T. holding (if that is 7,858,202 
shares) alone being £48,000,000. The trouble is that the 
board of Imperial Tobacco consists of a number of very 
wealthy gentlemen whose interest in bonuses must be 
almost academic. 

* * * 


Shareholders of the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company 
should take notice that they will not receive the bonus of 
one new share at par for every five held unless they apply 
for the new shares on the appropriate application form— 
white if they hold full shares of 1,000 fls., or red if they 
hold sub-shares of 100 fls.—which must be sent to Messrs. 
Rothschild before December 7th, accompanied by five 
coupons No. 64. They should, of course, take up their 
new shares with thankfulness. It is true that the market 
in oil shares lost strength last week, but we think that on 
such reactions the leading shares—Shell, Royal Dutch, 
Burmah Oil, and Shell Union—should be bought, Shell 
Union especially as the September quarterly accounts will 
disclose a marked improvement. The following table shows 
at what price Roya] Dutch and Shell will stand ex bonus, 
taking the current prices of 38} for Royal Dutch and 5 for 
Shell without allowing for accrued interest :— 





Royal Dutch Shell 
at 383 at 53 
£ s. 4. z= «. @. 
> shares cost 190 12 6 29 7 6 
1 new share at par * 5 3 1 00 
6 shares cost 198 17 9 20 7 6G 
1 share ex bonus 33 3 0 Sf @ 
Yield at 24% 519 8% At 25%net 418 9% net 
6 3 5% gross 
* * * 


The public does not seem to have realized the full 
significance of the Royal Dutch-Shel] and Burmah Oil- 
Anglo-Persian alliance. Direct savings in overhead and 
marketing expenditure should be realized, and the indirect 
value of “* peace in our time ” in the oil world should not 
be left out of the account. Sir John Cadman at the Anglo- 
Persian Oi] meeting on Tuesday, referring to the great oil 
organizations, stated that by co-operation it should be 
possible to effect very large economies in distribution. He 
added : ** They might all draw upon the nearest source of 
supply and thereby effect an enormous economy in trans- 
port.”’ Incidentally the formation of an American Oil 
Exporters’ Association is not aimed at the Anglo-Dutch 
oi] alliance, but at more economic marketing. The Royal- 
Dutch subsidiary in America—Shell Union—will be a mem- 
ber of the Association. We anticipate the next move will 
be an arrangement between the American Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, when it is formed, and the Shell-Anglo-Persian- 
Burmah Oil alliance in the East. 














